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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. 
Secures positions Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work. Macueca’ Bvuiivine New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


for Teachers of 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Casnecine Haw New York 


603-4 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
a Normal course in Public and Private School 
Eiasic. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
$0 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 


Annie Friedberg, New York. 


1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 


French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street New 


: . York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


East 62nd Street, New_York. 
nas “ Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York 
= Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
announces 
departments, 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, nN. Y¥. 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, 
new Studios, instruction in all 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mus. Awna Zincien, Diaxctor. 





Broad (Metropoli Opera 
Bldg.) New York City. 
‘el. 1274 Bryant. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 31% Ro Ave, a A 





Me 
AND 
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JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions. 

SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 

For all particulars, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th st., New York City. Tel. Circle 
1472 


Teachers of 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


Mrs 
65 Central Park West 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 


DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, Circle 764. 


HUGH 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST-—-TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Tone Production and Repertoire 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone Circle 2131. 


Perfect 
Studio: 


EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
ce Renn 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


VOCAL 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught— ot rasta put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 

and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Session. 

Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 


: New York City 
Tel, River. 7975. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


172 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
7 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 


44 West 86th Street New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Braslau and 


Studio New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Studios 
October 


Reopening 
in Paris, France, Ist 
Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
The 
63rd 
1342 


Leonori 
Street, 
Plaza. 


Inquiries 
New York 


Avenue and 


Madison 


Telephone 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOYTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER j 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Lehmann Method 
CarTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano Instruction, 


Address, J. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Puno 
KATHERINE -NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 











HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street, 
Audubon 1600. 


607 New York 


Phone, 


Studio: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. Y. 
All Mail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

67th Street . y 
Phone, Columbus 4984 

Summer Classes until August 14th. 


50 West New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—I nstruction. 
72nd _=sSt. 
Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


243 East New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 
2118 Columbus. 


Phone, New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Tel phone, Audubon 960, 

Downtown Studio 


0. oe Steinway Hall 
Special Suinmer Terms to Teachers 


and Students. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners 
pupils. 
. Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer address: Huntting Inn, 
East Hampton, L. I. 


and advanced 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 


DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 

810 Carnegie Hatt : : : : New Yore 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PIANIST 


ENIOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


LEVY CHICAGO 
ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


co SORPOR CORA R OEE 
651 West 169th Street N 
Telephone Audubon 4440 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Paty | 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossr, Voice Instructor anv Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Al 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifimans Bldg. St. Paal, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON 

















“ia 8 n P s 
Pianist iyracuse a . New York 
M 

4 DUEMMELI 
R 

I Concert Pianist 

- 2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 





ux HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chesinut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia 








229 West 1ooth St., N. Y. Phone, Acad 


ALEXANDER BRACHOCKI 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
Pupil of Sigismond Stojowski 
Address: 1068 Manhattan Avenue, B 


carole WILLARD ts 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


GRACE S. GARDNER 


Londen, New York. 
Artiot Teacher 
Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Dietion. 7 Be A for com, 
Lawrence 


Oratorio and Concert. Teacher 
many other successful rom. Studios 508 Odd Telos 


ae a 


- SOPRANO 


I 437 Fifth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


E New York City 


HARRISON ILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


¥ 1374 





lyn, N. Y. 














Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Columbus 9750 


>2Z2om 




















HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Bivd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


nal R: 











Teather and Sole Manager: showed the Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and sneuee pie Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4i2 Fifth Ave., 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 687.4. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hil! 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:ex==< 





ew York. 
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ISAAC VAN GROVE ©*xccompanis: 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, PR oy 


514 West 114th Street 
Recitals and Piano 
144 East 1goth Street, New York City 








Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
and hg Re on ogy ete. 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
a STUDIO! , aeuaeren Hall 





By RAGNA LINN 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction | HUD 
Soloist with P od York 
VOCAL STUDIO 
KI KIMBAI ~ ALL HALL 
HICAGO 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th’ Street, New York Phone Schuviler 920 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa., R. F. D. No.3 


BETTY GRAY 


ramatic So 
OPEN FOR eens E GAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Str Cambridge, Mass. 


FGRASSE:: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First 
Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


A 

T 

5 Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

3 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











eee oo and 


oor , ae ed 
Postis. a Ly. ea ee 





National 











i LUTIGER_GANNON 








BONG! 


“In pa ~ . student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
always suggest to him to 


There ie MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 





MADAME VALERI 








Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing | 
er - by. Ruffo, Raisa, 
Didur, ‘co, 
ae PR Zerole ete. 








Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


= KRONOLD “2: 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago. Ill. 








Cellist 


561 West 147th St 








fatharo HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Mana GIACOMO 
118 West 77th Gacee’ . a 


LJUNGKVIST 


2 SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 


554 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel 7639 


thedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 








Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera Company 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 








at Antonia Sawyer - 
FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 











EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith. 
60 


Management: 
Jefferson Ave., Col 


bus, Ohio 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchourg, Va. 











ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 








* GILBERTE 


L. In recitals of his own works 





E Successful songs: “The 
T Devil’s Love song,” “Even- 
in Song,” “Two Roses,” 


usk 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.’ 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 


Lullaby,” “Come 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane Schoo! 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Sireet NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





‘OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS GRAND PRIZES 
CMCAGO 93 -ST Lours 1900 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YoRK 
EST 63 


BEST STRINGS 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the National Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y 
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The -Artrio Angelus The Best Bargain is Quality— 


1 i HE Co is f the fe t Pi f 
Reproducing Piano ||| Tesseract Suave 
maker HH 


With an Original Library of Records q Its continued use in ouch ee a as the 


Made by the Greatest Musicians University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its > acim A tone 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY | qualities and durability 
S00, cant Petre Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
meen ; THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago: =: MAKERS 


BRADBURY | A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


1854 NEW YORK 1920 


Joseph Breil] "ity, scanorpin|/ — Upright and rand Pianos 


Studios: | Hay Weat 30th Dtreet, 


Composer—Conductor | Reproducing Player Pianos 


saiamevetrinedbmmand OP ee 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


KARL KRUEGER! “222532 ™ Offices: 9 East 45th Street - | - — New York City 


396 Fort weshangton nar a ne a ; Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


‘MARGOLIS. 


E 1426 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 







































































and 2000 others 


THE 
GRACE WHITE Merten Original Welte-Mignon 


— his masterful composition 


Syracuse US nist: COMPOSE | vou: | I is world famous. But do you know CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
fr Cones eve HK, SAREBE, Crm Ma, ow Tuk | Bl So Pe teed On the beet of renee for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
—certified to be correct as the mas- or a 


ter wrote it? MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


0 ASCHENFELDER That is the achievement 
' Teacher of staging and supplementary of Century Certified With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
—_ Edition Sheet Music— Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


‘Seudios 198 West Tith Strost New York for 15c you can select from 
WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


FISCHER GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue a . New York City 


STRING QUARTET ee hell ” 


jocher, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole “ Harlekin,’ aa ae 
Ficlen Reyuolds, 24 Violin Carolyn MMcldbande, Celle Dance,"' and practically all the 


“eee et Ot ede oeeet adel EDMUND GRAM 


(Look for the name) 


"hr a Centr. ol get the ta GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
MAB EL CO RLEW gro: and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. casiical and eer - TONE QUALITY 


free on 


Phone: Schuyler 3317 , Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


atury Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


Ovide Musin’s Edition JOHN McGHIE|/A. SINIGALLIANO 


_ “Belgian School of Violin” . Raton 
cur, volunesFirst Principlen to Highest Conductor of th Society of American Singers | pr ee 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of . Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York Stadio: 2 W 16th Street, New York City 
ard, translated into English, -* gto 
fingering CY bowing by Ovide Musin, wi 


o 
special studies by Musin and other Masters, v 
ee ee ee Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. HAROLD 
heretofore existed. Send stamp for History of Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
School. Representatives wanted in every important musi- ' CONCERT ORGANIST 
MEMORIES’ Ovide Musin. Con’ 1 
adven oon ooias experien Ne a af “aha oe ors ig Bere University of Rochester Institute of Musical Art, Rochester, N. Y 


more than fifty years, and twice 
ph letter of Leo- 


Sri urh wee savas 
: Dy |{ HAMILTON Morris 
























































Adicons $1 West 76h St, Mase Pub, Co. New York Cxy | | N= ol lie a W, USIC 
Teacher 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART cha tn tw 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


bust ct atmararastemey feral at mga loin. iy at ete | Grace Hofheimer...... 














members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Highest standards. Artistic 
oe int stress Business Manger. New York ahitieee ; 20 Linsslo Aranee, Fert Wedoweth, Staten ilend 


1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE « : °’ (DETROIT, MICHIGAN Phone 2848 Columbus New York 
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RAVINIA SUMMER OPERA 
DRAWING AS NEVER BEFORE 





Alice Gentle Wins Notable Success in First Appear- 
ances—Florence Easton and Edith Mason Shine in 
Leading Roles—Hackett Comes Into His Own 
as Almaviva—Zanelli Rapidly Earns 
Public Favor 


Ravinia, Ill, July 10, 1920.—There is something well 
worth noticing at Ravinia, and that is the number of men 
that frequent this lovely operatic spot during the present 
season. Ravinia has done much toward making Chicago 
business men appreciate first class opera at its just value, 
and, judging by the interest so far manifested, the male 
element is as enthusiastic in its praise as the ladies. To 
give grand opera in summer is not an easy task. To get 
artists of international reputation, even when money is no 
object, during the so called vacation months, is also a task, 
especially as many artists like to spend 
the summer abroad. . All these difficul- 
ties have been ably surmounted by Louis 
Eckstein, the astute president and man- 
ager of the Ravinia company, who may 
well be proud of the results. Even though 
some performances have been less meri- 
torious than others, an evening spent at 
Ravinia is not wasted, but, on the con- = 
trary, is enjoyable as well as beneficial. 

“Faust,” JULy I. 

Gounod’s tuneful opera brought forth 
Edith Mason as Marguerite, Charles 
Hackett as Faust, Leon Rothier as Me- 
phisto, Graham Marr as Valentine, Mar- 
gery Maxwell as Siebel and Mary Kent 
as Martha. Three scenes were presented 
—the garden, Valentine’s death and the 
prison scene. Edith Mason, in glorious = 
voice, delighted .the large audience by a = 
truly remarkable presentation, and after 
the “Jewel Song” the tempestuous ap- 
plause which broke forth from every side 
of the pavilion left no doubt as to the de- 
served popularity of this artist. Charles 
Hackett made a fine impression on his 
hearers. To sing at Ravinia is different 
from singing at the Metropolitan. Many 
of the artists now appearing here are old- 
comers and they understand better than 
Hackett the acoustical resources of the 
pavilion, but already the gifted tenor has 
learned how to gauge his voice, and in a 
day or two he will be fully master of the 
situation. Leon Rothier’s delineation of 
Mephisto was meritorious in most re- 
spects. Graham Marr was satisfactory 
as Valentine. Margery Maxwell made a 
handsome Siebel and Mary Kent a funny 
Martha. Richard Hageman conducted 
with his customary gusto. 


Dousie But, JuLy 2. 

“Pagliacci” and “L’Oracolo” were 
listened to by one of the largest throngs 
ever assembled at Ravinia. In “Pagliacci” 
first honors went to Florence Easton, 
who sang the role of Nedda as it has sel- 
dom been heard here. “Pagliacci” be- 
longs generally to either the tenor or 
baritone, but with Florence Easton it be- 
longed to the soprano. Her portrayal left 
nothing to be desired, and she sang as = 
though inspired and made a distinct hit. = 
Morgan Kingston, a most reliable artist, 
sang Canio in telling fashion, and Renato 
Zanelli made a highly successful debut as 
Tonio. He made much of the character, 
which he dressed as a vagabond and sang 
beautifully, presaging well for further ac- 
quaintance. Giordano Paltrinieri was ex- 
cellent as Beppe, and the same applies to 
the Silvio of Millo Picco. With the prin- 
cipals in excellent form, the chorus and 
orchestra up to standard, and Gennaro 
Papi at the conductor’s desk, the first act 
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excellent interpretation which will long be 
remembered. 

“L’Oracolo” had been given here repeatedly last season 
and further ‘comment is, unnecessary; suffice to say that 
Antonio Scotti revealed himself once more the great artist 
that he is in the difficult role of Gbim-Pang. 

“THE Barber or Sevitie,” Fury 3. 

The first week came to a happy close with a rollicking 
performance of Rossini’s “Barber. of Seville.” Consuelo 
Escobar did better with Rosina than with Lucia. Her 
Rosina is young, coquettish and winsome, and if vocally 
she left considerable to be desired at times, she neverthe- 
less disclosed a voice of agreeable quality, flexible and 
ably piloted, and her performance as a whole was meri- 
torious and won the approbation of the audience. Charles 
Hackett found himself completely at home at Ravinia as 
Almaviva. He sang delightfully, especially the sere- 
nade, which was rewarded by salvos of applause. Millo 
Picco was irresistible as Figaro, singing the role with tell- 
ing effect and playing it with vivacity and good humor, 
bringing much hilarity by his comedy. Leon Rothier was 
capital as Basilio. He, too, displayed to best advantage 
his large and sonorous voice and won the fancy of the 
public by his extremely funny antics. Paulo Ananian was 


rather a heavy voiced Dr. Bartolo, yet he caught the spirit 
of the role and made it amusing. Paltrinieri made much 
of the small role of Fiorello, even in his make up, which 
reminded one of Cyrano, Anna Correnti, as Martha, 
rounded up an excellent cast. Papi, who conducts every 
opera without score, shares with the artists in the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. Though space forbids elaborating 
on the work of stage director, Armando Agnini, let it be 
said here, that the stage settings (several of which are 
new this season), as well as lighting effects and grouping 
of the chorus, were in this opera as praiseworthy as those 
of the preceding nights. 


“Awa,” JuLy 4. 


Independence Day was celebrated at Ravinia with a fine 
presentation of “Aida,” with Florence Easton in the title 
role, Morgan Kingston as Rhadames; Alice Gentle making 
her re-entree as Amneris, and Renato Zanelli as Amonasro. 
D’Angelo was Ramfis, Ananian the King, Paltrinieri the 
Messenger, and Mary Kent the Priestess. Though suffer- 
ing from a cold, Florence Easton gave a dramatic and 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER, 


Who has just been re-elected president of the National Musical Managers’ Associa- 
tion, the organization of the leading New York concert managers: 
who has been in charge of John McCormack's entire career and introduced Galli- 
Curci to the concert world, handling as well a small group of the most select artists 
in every branch of musical endeavor, needs no introduction to Musical Courier readers. 


forceful interpretation of the role, winning her customary 
success.. Kingston, at his best, was most convincing, and 
he stopped the performence after the “Celeste Aida.” Al- 
ice Gentle, also suffering from a cold, gave of her best and 
was warmly received by her admirers, who are innumer- 
able in these surroundings, and her popularity, based on 
former appearances at Ravinia, was increased by her in- 
terpretation of Amneris. Zanelli disclosed anew his glori- 
(Continued on page 26.) 


Hadley Made Associate Philharmonic Conductor 


It was announced last week that Henry Hadley, the well 
known composer and conductor, has been appointed asso- 
ciate conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
in co-operation with Josef Stransky, conductor. . Mr. Had- 
ley, it is understood, will begin his work by conducting the 
second pair of concerts of the orchestra’s regular season 
next November. He will also conduct other New York 
concerts and alternate with Mr. Stransky on tour. Mr. 
Hadley was formerly conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra and also led the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra for several years. 


Mr. 


LONDON HEARS SIX 
AMERICANS IN FOUR DAYS 


Lester Donahue and Walter Rummel in Piano Recitals 
—Lambert Murphy’s Successful Recital—Martin 
Sings a Fine Pinkerton at Covent Garden— 
Maier and Pattison Electrify Audience 
in Two Piano Program 
London, June 14, 1920.—Lester Donahue, a native of 
Los Angeles and at one time a pupil of the English pianist, 


Leonard Borwick, played most brilliantly and poetically 


a number of compositions, of which MacDowell’s “Keltic” 


sonata was prominent, at his piano recital in Wigmore Hall 
on Monday afternoon, June 7, last. The pleasing manner 
as well as the splendid technical skill and high art of the 
young man won him many recalls to the platform and 
forced him to lengthen his program considerably I 
exchanged a few friendly words with him and Guy Maier 
in the artists’ room after the recital. 
LAMBERT Murenuy SINGs 

On Tuesday, June 8, Lambert Murphy 
sang a number of songs by Handel, Pur 
cell, modern English and American com 
posers, as well as a selection of French and 
Italian arias. His altogether pleasing voice 
and his ingratiating manner made him 
many new friends and pleased immensely 
the American visitors in various parts of 
the Queen”’s Hall. He was loudly applauded 
and many times recalled to the’ platform 
during the recital and at the end of it 





MARTIN AT Covent GARDEN 

On Tuesday evening, June 8, “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Covent Garden 
house was repeated with the same cast as 
before, except that Riccardo Martin from 
America sang the music allotted to Pink 
erton with telling effect and acted ad 
mirably the young man who knows ex 
actly what he is after and does not care 
what happens, 


WALTER Nots\ 


Walter Rummel, who bears the name 
of a well known family of German musi 
cians, but who is said to be an American 


opera 


RumMet Is 


in spite of his long residence in Paris, 
gave a piano recital of works by Bach, 
Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, at Acolian Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 9. 


His 

poetic readings of many parts of his se 
lections were delightful, but the small 
_ size of the hall was apparent when it at 
tempted to contain the enormous volume 

F of tone the pianist so generously offered 
it. Walter Rummel is never dull 


MAIER AND PATTISON 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, duettists 
extraordinary, and ensemblists without 
compare, over whose four hands might 


aptly be inscribed the motto of their na 
tive United States—“E pluribus unum” 

gave a two piano recital in Wigmore Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, June to. I had 
heard these young artists play the same 
program of music in New York not so 
many months before and I knew what to 
expect. But there were many in the audi 
ence who did not know what to expect, 


and for them the unexpected happened 

The power and brilliancy and impeccabl 

unanimity of the two souls with but a 

single thought, and two hearts which beat 

as one, carried the audience by storm 

The audience was also carried away by 

the beauty of the intermingling tones 

which could not have been played so 

Wagner clearly and legato without pedal blur by 
, : one pianist, no matter how great. The 
audience, in fact, was very much carried 


off for various reasons on that particular 
Thursday, when Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison played Ropartz, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, in Wigmore Hall, London 

Crarence Lucas 
(For other London news see page 10.) 


National Concert Managers Elect Officers 
(By Telegram) 


Chicago, Ill., July 12,,1920.—At the semiannual meeting 
of the National Concert Managers’ Association, now being 
held at the Edgewater.Beach Hotel here, the retiring 
hoard of officers was re-elected, as follows: President, 
Bradford Mills; vice-president, Katie Wilson Greene; 
treasurer, Howard Potter; secretary, Elizabeth Cueny 
L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, was elected president 
Walter A. Fritchy, Robert 


emeritus. The directors are 

Boice Carson, Selby Oppenheimer (succeeding L. E. Be 

hymer as regional director for the Pacific Coast), May 
Albert M. Steinert, Louis H. Bourdon, Adella 


Beegle, 
Prentiss Hughes, Mai Davis Smith, James E. Devoe, Ed 
mond A. Stein (succeeding H. B. Loeb), Lois Steers and 
Lawrence Evans. After the election of officers, the bust 
ness session began, many subjects of interest being dis 
cussed. A full account of the meeting will appear in next 
week’s issue of the MusicAL COURIER, R. D. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Europe’s Latest Fad— 
Modern Stage Dancing 


[Dr. Oscar Bie, special 
contributor in Berlin to 
the Musical Courier, au- 
thor of the present arti- 
cle, occupies a position 
in Germany similar to 
that of James Gibbons 
Huneker in America. 
His fame is national and 
his books on musical 
subjects—for instance, 
“The Opera”—are stand- 
ard authorities not only 
in Germany but through- 
out the world. Also, like 
Huneker, his work is by 
no means confined to 
music alone, for he 
writes on painting, the 
plastic arts and the 
dance, and is the su- 
preme authority in Ger- 
many on the latter art. 
He was born in Breslau, 
February 9, 1864. He 
studied philology and 
architecture at Leipsic 
and Berlin and music with Philipp Scharwenka in the 
latter city. In 1891 he became lecturer on music and 
art at the Berlin Technical High School and was made 
full professor in 1901. Besides writing numerous books 
on the various arts, he edited the Neue Rundschau and 
distinguished himself as the critic of the Boersen-Cou- 
rier. He will regularly contribute special articles to 
the columns of the Musical Courier.—Editor’s Note.] 


PROF, OSCAR BIE 
After a sketch by Caruso 


HE art of dancing, eagerly cultivated in Berlin even 

before the war, has experienced an unprecedented 

rise since the fateful year. This rise represents 
not merely a reaction from the misery of the time as has 
often been asserted, for the artistic interest was really very 
great, and it is certain that the growth of this interest has 
not been checked by the war. Ever since the time when 
we admired theRussian Ballet, the taste for stage dancing 
has steadily increased, and the performances of dancers or 
ballets are now as well attended as concerts. Indeed, the 


public is insatiable, so that even artists who, as yet, have 

no great reputation, enjoy the advantage of a full house. 
There are often, on these evenings, great manifestations 

of enthusiasm on the part of the audience, which, generally 


speaking, is not very critical. While an inferior pianist or 
singer cannot succeed, one is much more indulgent toward 
a young dancer who has just begun practicing her art and 
who often has nothing more to offer than a gracefully 
moving body 

The whole of the dancing thus far is, it must be said, 
somewhat amateurish, and the more this wild dance flood 
rises the more slowly will a serious school of the dance 
be able to develop. When about fifteen years ago Isadora 
Duncan gave the first evenings on which a single dancer 
appeared before the public, no one suspected that this little 
flurry would be followed by a hurricane. However, along 
with the quantity the average quality has risen somewhat. 
Especially as regards music a considerable purification and 
improvement has been effected. 

The usual modus operandi is this: the dancer engages 
a small orchestra, or at least a chamber music ensemble, to 
accompany her, Here and there between her numbers she 
has a piece of music played, so that one’s eyes may rest, and 
she—may change her costume. But experience has proven 
that too many such orchestral interludes are not satisfac- 
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tory. So it has become the practice to have the dances, as 
far as possible, follow one another in rapid succession. 
This is most successful in the case of a small dancing en- 
semble in which the dancers, alternate. 

Speaking in the first place of the music, that of our 
society dances has deteriorated while that of the stage has 
improved. The beautiful waltz, which species has inspired 
the most brilliant music of all dances, disappeared with the 
rise of the so-called “modern” dances. The. Tango, it is 
true, had a certain amount of musical cultivation, but the 
more recent dances are too coarse to inspire the composer 
of finer qualities. The waltz on the other hand, has fled 
to the stage, and no dance evening passes. but that Johann 
Strauss celebrates his triumphs there. Lanner and Schu- 
bert, too, belong to the fixed repertory of the stage dancer. 
One reason for this is that the best of them, like Wiesen- 
thal and Kieselhausen, are Viennese and were brought up 
in the atmosphere of these beautiful, swaying tunes. 


Asso_ute Music Tasoo. 

The dancing of absolute—too absolute—music like Bee- 
thoven’s has, thank goodness, decreased. The serious mu- 
sician cannot endure that music which is a wholly personal 
expression should be interpreted or disfigured by a dancer. 
All dance music should be inherently decorative or else 
the rhythmic element should predominate. Both of these 
requisites are remarkably well combined in Chopin, and it 
is distinctly noticeable that in recent times Chopin is danced 
more and more frequently; usually his music accompanies 
the best numbers of the dancer's program. Schumann, too, 
has always been strongly represented in the repertory. The 
significant charm and the light rhythm which animate his 
music easily beguile the more fastidious dancers into ges- 
ture and sfep. 

In considering the solo dancers whose number is already 
surprisingly large and who represent a very great variety 
of genres I have often asked myself whether this immense 
production of dance images does not or might not have an 
influence on the development of music itself. First of all 
let us contemplate the several types, There is Grete Wie- 
senthal, whose every appearance constitutes a festival for 
the Berlin dance public, so that the great hall of the Phil- 
harmonie is filled for several evenings in succession. For- 
merly she danced together with her sisters, and I can still 
remember how about thirteen years ago she was first intro- 
duced to us at a soirée in Max Reinhardt’s private apart- 
ments. It was charming to watch them perform the Vien- 
nese dances, resolving their melodies into soft, lovely lines. 
The Wiesenthals had been members of the Vienna Ballet, 
but her ambition drove them to dare greater things. The 
poet Hofmannsthal was their sponsor. Later on, Grete 
Wiesenthal separated from her sisters, whom she sur- 
passed both in technic and invention. The other sisters 
continued to tour the country as well, but were hopelessly 
outclassed. 

In poetic qualities and grace of movement, Grete Wie- 
senthal is still unequalled. Lucy Kieselhausen, at present 
her closest rival, who has even been permitted to appear 
as “guest” at the Berlin state opera (an unthinkable oc- 
currence in the days of the old régime, has not, like her 
rival, graduated from the school of the ballet, but has mas- 
tered its technic later on. Thus she has preserved certain 
naturalness which constitutes her chief charm. In some of 
her numbers the technical construction of the poetic outline 
has a degree of aptness never approached by Wiesenthal, in 
whose dances the poetic element always dominates the 
technical. Here, then, are two types in which the relation 
of the poetical and technical elements determine the form. 

This is the case with nearly all of them, although usually 
in a lesser degree. Some of the dancers proceed from the 
stylistic side, others from the side of naturalism. There is 
no rule, for we lack a master, such as Fokine, who could 
realize all the potentialities of this whole material. 

Hannelore Ziegler, who has built up a certain amount of 
reputation, exhibits a kind of primitive healthiness, and 
creates her images out of an immaculate morality. Sent 
M’ahesa has made a great name for herself through the 
peculiar exotism of her dances for which her face with 
its Egyptian lines furnishes the motive. Her postures are 
very individual, and her choreographic fancy and costumes 
have peculiarly fairylike qualities—sometimes even an al- 
most philosophical mysticism. 

New Licats. 

Anita Berber leans, in her own charming manner, a 
little toward the vaudeville, with her amusing snake move- 
ments and most artistic acrobatics. A favorite of mine is 
Valeska Gert, whose specialty is the caricaturing of certain 
familiar things, as, for instance, the circus, or the Vienna 
fiacre. She burlesques the tango and makes it vibrate, in 
exaggerated motion through her entire body. She is, more- 
over, a brilliant actress and is frequently engaged at Rein- 
hardt’s and other theaters. 

Almost every week a new dancer appears. No matter 
how young, she has her public and her success. Not so 
long ago Dorothea Albu, the daughter of the famous South 
African mining king, Albu, made her Berlin début, and 
immediately secured a hall for many weeks. She is only 
sixteen, has great youthful charm, but her art, which is 
typically naturalistic, still lacks finish, * . 

Somehow all of these dancers seek to imitate the great 
example of Pavlowa. The “Dying Swan,” danced by the 
great artist in an incomparably poetic manner, is in the 
repertory of all her successors. Fifteen-year-old Niddy 
Impekoven was the greatest success of this season. She 
was unusually well introduced in a matinée at Reinhardt’s 
Intimate Theater, with Reinhardt himself, and Richard 
Strauss and the Prussian minister for culture, and many 
other leading personalities in the parquet. She had immedi- 
ate success and was the talk of Berlin. Her extreme youth 
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still deters one from call- 
ing her a great artist, but 
her charming, droll man- 
ner of interpreting certain 
schersandi by pretty, 
childish gestures and 
jumps make her perform- 
ances a source of pure 
pleasure. 

To complete our list of 
youthful dancers we may 
mention even a. child of 
seven, whose dancing has 
aroused justifiable aston- 
ishment. She is a little 
Pole and calls _ herself 
Maryla_ Gremo. Night 
after night the _ public 
showers toys and flowers 
upon this “wonder-child.” 

And so we have the 
most varied types of 
choreographic impulses: 
charm, technic, health, 
acrobatics, caricature, nat- 
uralism and _ childishness. 
From these various species 
composers might well draw new ideas, and so reform dance 
music in respect to both melody and rythm. But thus far 
only unimportant instances may be recorded. Most of our 
dancers draw upon the favorite treasure of existing music, 
and often the same pieces by Schubert and Chopin are on 
the programs of different artists. 

In only one case—that of a very indifferent dancer, who, 
without any reason, called herself “expressionistic’—a com- 
poser, a Dutchman of moderate modernity, was induced to 
write compositions particularly for the purpose. In that 
case it did not pay, but it certainly would be more than 
worth while if dancers were no longer obliged to com- 
promise with ready-made music, but through their indivi- 
duality and for certain purposes and subjects could induce 
composers to create their music out of their personality. 

Perhaps improvisations may be of importance in this de- 
velopment. The custom of improvising something at the 
end of a dance program is becoming more and more gen- 
eral, and the dancer usually asks the public for motives. 
This form of improvisation is somewhat questionable and 
reminds one of conjury. But if a great artist sat at the 
piano and improvised music out of the character of the 
dancer, who, in turn, would accompany it with improvised 
movements, the result might be prolific in both directions. 
There is certainly something of the creative in this process, 
while the current dance performances are, after all, merely 
two art species glued together. 

“Scorinc” THE DANCE. 

The recent dance boom has once more encouraged at- 
tempts to “notate” steps and movements, so that the choreo- 
graphic form of the dance might be transmitted in writing. 
The latest attempt is that of a Berlin dancer, Olga Des- 
mond, one of those who give regular “dance evenings” 
every season. Her system of “rhythmographics” purposes 
to record by all sorts of signs placed on the five lines of 
the musical staff the manner and sequence of the move- 
ments of the body. The example on the next page may be 
explained as follows. 

The clef at the beginning (two crossed lines) indicates 
that a woman is dancipg. The measure is indicated by the 
usual sign for quadruple time. Each one of the symbols 
which follow show the movement which falls on the quarter 
beat. At the third quarter the changed head of the “note” 


A SILHOUETTE OF 
THE MODERN DANCER. 
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indicates a quarter turn to the right. Similarly at the 
fourth quarter, the body turns are indicated by modifica- 
tions of the stem and head of the note. The apostrophe, 
too, has reference to the body position. The signs which 
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correspond to the arms and feet have a similar significance 
with respect to these members. Thus, the hook on the low- 
reaching “foot” means the leap. Its height may also be 
indicated by the position of the hook, The diminuendo 
under the choreographic notes is used as it is in music. 
The normal position of the symbol is such that the several 
body parts can always be recognized at the same elevation, 
i. e., the head corresponding to “g” in the treble clef and 
the toe to “c.” Thus, the momentary position of the single 
members. are exactly indicated, while the changing move- 
ments which connect their positions are recorded by special 
signs. 

Such attempts to notate the choreography of the dance 
have been made before. Nor is the use of the five-lined 
staff entirely new. None of the attempts have been suc- 
cessful, however, because all the fine shading and transi- 
tions, and especially the personal expression, cannot be 
properly fixed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BALLET. 

In a somewhat lesser degree than the solo dance, the 
ballet has experienced a new development in recent years. 
The essential impetus for this came from Reinhardt, whose 
“Sumurun” went the rounds of the world capitals. Since 
then the most important ballet that has come out of his 
theater is “The Green Flute.” This dance poem was com- 
posed by Hofmannsthal. It recounts a beautiful Chinese 
fairy tale—the story of a prince who woos a maiden, The 
maiden falls into the captivity of a wicked sorcerer and 
during her flight reaches the shore of a broad river. From 
the opposite shore come sweet sounds of a flute. The prince 

for the flute player is no other—tries to reach the other 
shore and her, but before he Succeeds he must prevail in 
great combats with six-armed imps, all sorts of giant 
spiders and terrible weather demons. 

“Tue Green Fiute” Ann Mozart. 

In Germany this ballet represents the first addition to 
this beautiful art species since the Russian dance invasion. 
The Rumanian painter, Ernst Stern, designed excellent 
decorations and costumes for it, which not only harmonized 
with each other by means of a sort of pictorial leitmotif, 
but also moved and transformed themselves before the eyes 
of the spectators, following the spirit of the music and 
transmitting its rhythm upon the stage pictures as well. 

This lovely, fantastic development of Chinese and Per- 
sian motives fused in a most original manner with the 
music of Mozart that accompanied it. The result was 
something like an eighteenth century chinoiserie. The 
music had been compiled by the Norwegian conductor, 
Nielson, from a number of less known works of Mozart, 
charming to hear and a genuine delight for fastidious 
lovers of music. There were fragments from the seren- 
ades, the “Petits riens,” “Idomeneo” and from the cele- 
brated Turkish march in A minor. The princess was 
danced by Lillebil Christensen, of Christiania, a charming 
young creature whose talents led people to make compari- 
sons with Pavlowa. 

The influence of all these efforts is being felt in the most 
unexpected places. The Berlin Opera has at last begun 
to reform its ballet. Once upon a time the ballet was the 
favorite diversion of the Berlin public, and the old Em- 
peror William I did not deny his particular preference for 
it. But during the unfortunate reign of his grandson, who 
supported only the pompous, “historical” opera, the ballet 
deteriorated until the amount of its budget stood in no 
relation to its performance. 

The new Intendant, Max von Schillings, has inaugurated 
his reform at this point of low ebb.’ He has made a be- 
ginning with one of the few independent ballet composi- 
tions at present available, namely, “Klein Ida’s Blumen,” 
after the fairy tale of Hans Christian Anderson, with 
music by the Danish composer, Paul von Klenau. For 
the drilling of the ballet he engaged the young ballet mas- 
ter Kroeller, of Munich. 

In a few weeks the whole corps de ballet was thoroughly 
stirred up, its members seemed to feel new life in their 
bodies and they showed an artistic accomplishment which in 
style and finish took the public by surprise. The aim of 
Klenau’s music is agreeable sound rather than strong 
rhythm. It tries to illustrate the action rather than furnish 
a basis for dance steps and formations. It is most suc- 
cessful in the humorous parts. 

In such a work the dance itself, as well as costumes and 
scenery, must constitute an artistic entity. And so, be- 
sides Kroeller, the best available designer of costumes, 
Ludwig Kainer, was secured. Kanier has an extraordi- 
narily fine imagination for coloristic, fanciful representa- 
tion of interiors as well as landscapes. The room of 
“Little Ida” fairly gleamed in its blue-green, bright as 
the A major chord, and the flowery wood was a flood of 
delicious colors, tender as an augmented triad on C sharp. 
The dresses of the little dancing flowers, the play of col- 
ored lights above them, the pretty groups symbolizing the 
rhythm of the flowers by movements of bodies and dresses, 
and above all the magnificent fantastic appearance of the 
king and queen of the flowers whose baroque costumes re- 
minded one of the best designs of Bakst: all this combined 
to give one the sensation that there was more music on 
the stage than in the orchestra. With the evening of that 
premiére the Berlin opera began once more to play a part 
in the development of the ballet. 

Both the grand ballet and the pantomime have good pros- 
pects in Berlin. Reinhardt once had the intention of 
founding his own theater of the dance, and plans for it 
were already drawn. The troubles of the time have pre- 
vented the execution of the project, but in the meantime 
other beginnings have been made, and here and there little 
ballet enterprises crop up. There is, for instance, the Bal- 
let Charell, which has done much to improve the popular 
taste. But it lacks a proper theater and has had to hitch 
up with a cinema. Ludwig Kainer, already mentioned, is 
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“KLEIN IDA” IN KLENAU’S BALLET 
Original sketch by Kainer 


also occupied with the founding of a ballet. It is to be 
tried out in Reinhardt’s Grosse Schauspielhaus. 


THEATERS SCARCE, 


Things are stirring everywhere. The only obstacle is 
the lack of theaters, for the old ones are controlled by 
various interests and the building of new ones is out of 
the question at present. The best prospect lies in the hope 





Caricature by Ernest Stern taken from a scene in the ballet 
“The Green Flute” 


that the State Opera will. continue its reform, and so be 
come the center of the ballet of the future. Here, too, one 
has the assurartce that the musical department, which is of 
the highest importance in the development of the panto 
mime, is in competent hands. 

The most important recent work of this genre—Strauss’s 
Legend of Joseph’—-is still awaiting its Berlin premieére. 
As is well known, Strauss had written it for the Russian 
Ballet, which produced it in Paris, but the war prevented 
its performance elsewhere. Strauss, himself, refused to 
allow the music to be given in concert form, and, more- 
over, the legal question of the right of performance was 
not yet settled. Now, it appears, an agreement has been 
reached and the work is to be given at the Berlin Opera 
House next season. Whether a dancer capable of taking 
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the role of Potiphar’s wife can be found is still a question, 
Mme, Jeritza, the prima donna singer of the Vienna Opera, 
is being considered for the task. But one may hope that in 
time the dance material will match that of the accompany- 
ing music in quality. Once the art flourishes the perform 
ers will be found. Everything is ready for the great day. 


“PERCY HEMUS THRILLS THOUSANDS 
AT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ASSEMBLY” 


Baritone’s Recital Closes Artist Season 

Springfield, Mo., June 26, 1920.—The above heading ap 
peared in today’s issue of the Springfield Republican, for 
Percy Hemus apeared here last night in recital and thor- 
oughly delighted every member of his enthusiastic audi 
ence. His program was of sufficient variety to please 
every one, ranging from an aria from the opera, “Mefis- 
tofele,” to a delightfully appealing number called “Rain.” 
Very lovely indeed was his reading of the “Ave Maria,” 
while his interpretation of such dramatic songs as “Boots” 
and “Danny Deever,” the words of both being by Kipling, 
showed another and equally fine degree of artistry. Other 
numbers that were especially enjoyed were two songs in 
the negro dialect, “Standing in de Need o’ Prayer” and 
“Hard Trials,” the singer being forced to repeat a part of 
them; “The Pirate Song” from “Treasure Island,” “Could 
1,” “Gypsy John,” “Flower Rain” and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.” Not only by his excellent art did he endear 
himself to Springfield audiences, but by his delightfully 
informal way of explaining some of his songs, thereby in 
creasing the interest and pieasure of his listeners. Gladys 
Craven played excellent accompaniments, contributing ma 
terially to the success of the program. 

Mr. Hemus’ concert was the fitting 
which brought to Springfield such artists as Mme, Galli 
Curci, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Rudolph Ganz, Lambert 
Murphy. The concerts are attracting widespread atten 
tion, the business men being especially interested in their 


close of a season 


success, 


Wolf Institute Holds “Boys’ Week” 


The Boys’ Club of the Wolf Institute of Piano and Organ 
at Lancaster, Pa., again demonstrated the value of the 
organization by its assistance at recitals during “Boys’ 
Veek,.” a novel innovation for a conservatory of music on 
the part of the director, Dr. William A. Woif, On “Father 
and Son Night” members of the club presented a fine 
program with the assistance of William F. Diller, violinist 
Ira T. Bowman, violinist, assisted on “Ladies’ Night,” the 
club members who took part being E. Bruce Thomas, 
Charles Fisher, Harold B,. Chambers, Stuart F. Gast, Roy 
H. Harnish, Howard S. Brady, Earle W. Echternach, 
Robert Foose, Leroy Sauder, Jack Marshall, Robert Swain, 
and Alla Zingara. 


N. M. M. A. Elects Officers 

The annual election of officers of the National Musical 
Managers’ Association of the United States was held at 
the Hotel Biltmore on Tuesday evening, July 6. The fol 
lowing officers were elected: President, Charles L. Wagner 
(third term); first vice-president, Loudon Charlton (third 
term); second vice-president, R. E. Johnston; secretary, 
Catharine A. Bamman, (third term); treasurer, Milton 
Aborn (third term). The following directors also were 
chosen: Fitzhugh Haensel, F. C. Coppicus, Fortune Gallo, 
Arthur Judson, Daniel Mayer. The election was preceded 
by a dinner. 


Albert Coates to Conduct New York Symphony 

George Engles, manager of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, announces that Walter Damrosch has invited 
the eminent British conductor, Albert Coates, to be the 
guest next winter of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Mr. Coates, who has conducted the Royal Philharmonic 
Society of London, the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
at Covent Garden, has accepted the invitation, and will 
conduct three concerts in December. At the conclusion of 
the orchestra’s recent visit to London Mr. Damrosch re 
mained in England to work out with Mr. Coates the com 
plete artistic details of the December concerts which th 
latter will direct as guest conductor. 


Seidel at Plattsburg 
Toscha Seidel, the young Russian violin genius, is sum 
mering at Plattsburg, N. Y. Mr. Seidel is preparing his 
programs for an extensive tour next year which will take 
him as far west as Denver. 





Left to right: Lent M’ahesa, Anita Berber and Hannelore Ziegler. 
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OVER THREE HUNDRED MEMBERS 
AT MINNESOTA M. T. A. CONVENTION 


Three Day Session Proves Beneficial to Large Gather- 

ing—Percy Grainger a Soloist 
Minn., July 1, 1920.—The Minnesota music 
their annual convention at Minneapolis, 
Elsie Shaw, of St. Paul, was elected 
president for the ensuing year; Donald Ferguson, vice- 
president; Harriet Aiken, secretary and treasurer, and 
Carl Jensen, auditor On the program committee are 
Josephine Carey (Duluth), Eleanor Poehler( Minneapolis), 
G, A. Thornton (St. Paul) and Fred G. Bradbury (Du- 
luth) 

Affiliation with the National Music Teachers’ Association 
was voted and the president is to attend the national meet 
ing as a delegate 4 committee was elected to choose a 
State song and a splendid succession of recitals was given. 
There were more than 300 members present. The most 
important artist featured Percy Grainger, who pre 
ented a thoroughly enjoyable program of piano music. 

At the banquet held at Dayton’s, an excellent program 
was given by the Elks’ Glee Club. Next year’s convention 
held at Duluth R.A, 


Minneapolis, 
teachers met for 
June 22, 23 and 24 


was 


will be 


Jessie Masters Sings for 2,000 Masons 


two thousand Scottish Rite Masons and members 
families heard Jessie Masters, the young contralto, 
at the annual reunion held in Coudersport, Pa., recently 
The musical program was somewhat of an innovation 
planned by Commander-in-Chief R. R, Lewis and was part 
of the entertainment of the closing day of the meeting 
The singer received an enthusiastic reception, which proved 
conclusively the success of the experiment. It is planned 
regular feature of the June reunions 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS IN 


July 15, 1920 


CONVENTION AT OBERLIN, OHIO, JUNE 


22, 23 and 24. 


Among those in the picture are James Quarles, John Doane, 
J. H. Brewer, 
Westerfield, W. 


Warren R. Hedden, Harold Vincent Milligan, Dr. 
tary), Sidney R,. Durst, Mr. Palm, George E. 
Francis C. MacRay, Newton Jd, Corey, Frederick Schlieder, 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
HOLDS CONVENTION IN OBERLIN 


Delamarter, Courboin, Kraft, Zeuch, Maitland and 
Farnam Give Recitals—Papers Also Interest Large 
Attendance at Three Days’ Session—New 
Warden and General Secretary Enter 

i Upon Duties 


Oberlin, Ohio, June 26, 1920——The convention of the 
American Guild of Organists, held in Oberlin, Ohio, June 
22, 23 and 24, was a pronounced success in every respect. 
The opening address was made by Henry Churchill King, 
president of Oberlin College. Papers were read by Prof 
Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin; Ernest M. Skinner, repre- 
sentative from the Organ Builders’ Association; Warren 
R, Hedden; William Boyd, of Pittsburgh, and James T. 
Quarles, of Cornell University, which afforded consider- 





Clarence Dickinson Made Doctor of Letters 


Clarence Dickinson was honored with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters by Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, at the 
university’s one hundred and eleventh commencement in 
June. Mr. Dickinson already held the honorary degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Music of Northwestern 
University. 


Gruppes in Greenville Concert 

cellist, and his wife, Camille Plasschaert 
were among the artists who appeared at 
Greenville, S. C., on June 


Paulo Gruppe, 
Gruppe, violinist, 
a concert held in Textile Hall, 





Ernest M. 
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HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flatist 
Steinway Piano 





Management: 
EVANS & SALTER 
606 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St..N w York 
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PAPALARDO’S 


Besides the courses in Voice and Repertoire in which Maestro 
Papalardo is the distinguished specialist other courses are, open in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra Score Reading, Conducting and 
Accompanying. 


Vocal 
Art Studios 








Operatic S 


others. 


A partial list of arti 
llows: 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, < i 
cesco Conti, Also accorh 
Langstone, May Hotz, 


Conductor of Opera in: 
liari, Sassari, Italy; 
and twice on tour in the United States of Ame 


who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
rezia Bori, Ethel Pa: arta Paula Witusouks, Inez 
Montesanto, Pini Corsi, Rizzardo da Ferrara, Fran- 
in recital: Vivian Chartres, Gretchen Morris, Marie 


uae Sandby, Hugo Becker, Orville Harrold and many 


io Emilia, Novi 
aulo, Brazil; New 


Florence, San R 


Odessa, Russia; Rio Faneiro, San re ae 





ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director 





Address: 315 West 98th Street 


New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1669 








Skinner, Dr. Victor Baier (Warden), Mr. Hall, 
Rowland Dunham, Oscar Franklin Comstock (Secre- 


Lynwood Farnam, Siegfried Gruenstein, Harry Stratton, 


William E. Zeuch, Edmund 8, Ender and Edwin Arthur Kraft. 


able opportunity for discussion. There were organ recitals 
by Eric Delamarter. of Chicago; Charles M. Courboin; 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Cleveland; William E. Zeuch, of 
Boston; Rollo Maitland, of Philadelphia, and W. Lynn- 
wood Farnam, of New York. Each was masterly and 
highly artistic, employing many compositions by the best 
American writers, 

The attendance was large, including two members from 
Los Angeles, three past wardens and deans from several 
chapters. The newly elected warden, Dr. Victor Baier, 
of Old Trinity, presided at all sessions with dignity, and 
the new general secretary, Oscar Franklin Comstock, en- 
tered upon his duties. Dr. George W. Andrews was a 
splendid host, providing amply for the comfort of his 
guests, while the beautiful college town and buildings gave 
a fine atmosphere to the gathering. The utmost cordiality 
and enthusiasm were everywhere apparent. The one dis- 
appointment of.the session was the inability i Charles 
Heinroth, of Pittsburgh, to give his recital. ). F.C. 


23, for the members and their guests of the South Caro- 
lina Bankers’ Association. 

Mme, Gruppe’s numbers were: 
Schumann’s concerto; rondo, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Spanish 
Gruppe presented as his selections: 
telli; minuet with variations, Haydn; tarantella, Popper; 
allegro appassionata, Saint-Saéns; andante, Schumann; 
and “Vito,” Popper. Both artists were well received and 
shared generously in the evening’s applause. 


Allegro appassi¢ mata from 
Vieuxtemps; “Ave Maria,” 
Dance, Sarasate, Mr. 

Adagio, Pietro Loca- 


Jonas Off for Three Months’ Vacation 

Alberto Jonas, eminent Spanish virtuoso and pedagogue, 
will not hold a master class in New York this summer, as 
was his wont in past seasons. Jonas intends spending the 
warm months in California, where he expects to give the 
finishing touches to several large compositions which he 
has written. He will reopen his artist class in New York 
on October 1. 


Ellison-White Incorporates 
The Ellison-White Musical Bureau of Portland, Ore., 
announces that it has been incorporated under the name 
of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, of which J. R. Ellison is 
the president, Oliver O. Young, vice-president and general 
manager, and C, H. White, secretary and treasurer. The 
same offices at 654 Everett street will be maintained. 


Diaz to Sing at Stadium and Asbury Park 
Prior to leaving for a month's hike in the Canadian 
Rockies, Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, will appear at 
the Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York on July 21 and at the Arcade, Asbury Park, N. J., 
on July 22 


De Horvath Guest at Bush Conservatory 
Cecile de Horvath, the pianist, was scheduled to give a 
guest artist recital at the Bush Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago on July 10. F. Wight Neumann will manage her 
recital in Kimball Hall in that city on November 11 next. 
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Bloch to Head Cleveland Conservatory 


Beginning next September, Ernest Bloch, recognized as 
one of the foremost composers in this country and a 
musician of the highest attainments, will spend a large 
part of his time in Cleveland, where he has been en- 
gaged as musical director for the new Conservatory of 
Music which is being planned on a large scale for .that 
city. No date is as yet assigned for the opening of the 
school, which it is expected will be started in a modest 
way as far as externals are concerned, but with the most 
able faculty obtainable. Its promoters include men and 
women of financial and social prominence who are inter- 
ested in establishing in their city, which has long been 
one of the large educational centers of the country, a 
school of music which shall take its place among the 
leading conservatories. Its officers and board of directors 
are: illard M. Clapp, president; Mrs. David Z. Norton, 
Mrs. Worcester R. Warner, Warren S. Hayden, vice- 
presidents; Victor Sincere, treasurer; Mrs. Frank Muhl- 
hauser, secretary; Edward G., Buckwell, Dudley S. Blos- 
som, Charles E. Briggs, Chester C. Bolton, William T. 
Cashman, Harry Coulby, Walter H. Cottingham, Harry 
G. Dalton, Francis E. Drury, George J. Feiss, James H. 
Foster, Howard M. Hanna, Jr., Frank Muhthauser, David 
Z. Norton, Henry F. Pope, Orville W. Prescott, Francis 
W. Treadway, Mmes. Charles E. Briggs, Robert H. 
Crowell, James E. Ferris, Albert S. Ingalls, Franklyn B. 
Sanders, George N. Sherwin, Frank A. Seiberling, Otis 
S. Southworth, Lyman H. Treadway and Rollin H. White, 
directors. 


Forty Thousand Hear Morgana in Tacoma 


__ The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, managers of Nina 
Morgana, the young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is in receipt of the appended telegram from Ed- 





NINA MORGANA, 


From a new painting made by the noted colorist, 


A. Tam- 
sang 


New Orleans recently when the 


there with Enrico Caruso, 


burini, in soprano 


American Legion, 
appearance in the 


ward W. Rhodes Post No. 2, of the 
Tacoma, following Miss Morgana’s 
Great Stadium of that city on July 5: 

Nina Morgana sang her way into the hearts of forty thousand 
people who crowdéd into Tacoma’s mammoth Stadium for th: an- 
nual Fourth of July concert and celebration Monday evening. Every 
inch of the cement bowl was packed. Emergency bleachers and 
grass parking spaces were filled and thousands lined the fences. 
Even under these trying circumstances Miss organa sang with 
such clearness and power that every note carried to the farthest 
corners. Her charming personality coupled with the sweet quality 
of her voice brought forth a tremendous and spontaneous ovation. 
It was the greatest musical triumph of the northwest. 


Miss Morgana will be soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium 
of the College of the City of New York on July 22. 


Barbara Maurel Gets an Extra Encore 


Barbara Maurel was the soloist at the Stadium concerts 
on Thursday evening, July 8, singing for her programmed 
numbers, first the “Amours, viens aider,” from ‘ ‘Samson and 


Delilah,” and for the second appearance the “Habanera,” 
from “C. armen, ” and Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Min- 
netonka.” The Stadium audience likes soloists and it 


rarely fails to demand an extra number after each appear- 
ance; it equally rarely demands a double encore, but that 
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is what it asked of Miss Maurel after her second group, 
when the applause. insisted until she had sung not only 
“Back to Ole Virginny” but Cadman’s “At Dawning” as 
well. Her singing in the great open air auditorium was 
an impressive demonstration of what correct voice pro- 
duction accomplishes. She is physically rather slight and 
her voice is not a large one, yet she was heard with the 
utmost clarity to the very ends of the big amphitheater. 


Gallo Withdraws from Manhattan Management 


Fortune Gallo has decided to withdraw from the manage- 
ment of the Manhattan Opera House, leaving that 
institution under the sole direction of Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, with whom he had formed a partnership to take over 
the Manhattan beginning September. 

This transaction will not affect the engagements already 
booked for Mr. Gallo’s two organizations, the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, which will begin a season of 
grand opera at popular prices at the Manhattan early in 
September, and Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, whose 
return tour of America under the Gallo management has 
been announced to begin with a series of eight perform- 
ances in one week. at the same house in October. Both the 
San Carlo and Pavlowa organizations will proceed on 
separate tours following their Manhattan engagements. 
During his brief directorship of affairs for the theater, 
Mr. Gallo also arranged with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for annual seasons beginning in January each year for 
a term of several years; and this arrangement also stands 
as made. 

The Gallo. withdrawal from the management of the 
theater takes effect immediately, and from now on Mrs. 
Hammerstein will have entire charge of the bookings there, 
while George Blumenthal will be the local manager of the 
theater. 

Mr. Gallo’s reason for withdrawing from the Manhattan 
management is the great demand upon his time and atten- 
tion by his other interests, for in addition to his direction 
of the Pavlowa and San Carlo tours, he has arranged to 
bring the Bohemian violinist, Vasa Prihoda, from Italy for 
a concert tour of the United States and Canada, is reorgan- 
izing the Gallo Comic Opera Company in the _ lighter 
musical field, and is in negotiation with Emma_ Trentini 
to the purpose of presenting her in November in a new 
comic opera. Consequently he has disposed of his stock 
in the corporation formed for the management of the 
Manhattan. - 


Mirovitch Debut October 20 


Alfred Mirovitch, the gifted pianist, who arrived in this 
country early this year after touring half the world in 
recitals, winning unvarying success on three continents, 
will make his American debut on. Wednesday : evening, 
October 20, and start to conquer another continent of 
music lovers with his admirable playing. 

Mirovitch, who is under the exclusive management of 
the S. Hurok Musical Bureau, has already been engaged 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch, conductor, and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ysaye, and it is expected 
will appear during the coming season with all the leading 
symphony orchestras of the country, 

Judging by the inquiries being received at the office of 
his management regarding his initial appearance on the 
American concert stage, his debut promises to be a huge 
success. The pianist is spending his summer vacation at 
Hillsdale, N. Y., where he is preparing his program for 
his first recital. 


Tampa Wants a Band 


The Tampa Board of Trade is advertising for and will 
receive bids up to August I, 1920, for a series of band con- 
certs for the coming winter season, The business men of 
Tampa, Fla., the city, county and Board of Trade are 
planning a real program for the season. Bands that are 
interested are invited to submit bids for a series of con 
certs, as follows: A twenty piece band, including soloists, 
for an engagement of approximately sixteen weeks, two 
concerts per day for seven days a week, to begin between 
December 19 and December 31, 1920, closing about April 
15, 1921. In submitting bids, the kind of instruments, 
quality of band as a whole, special features such as solo- 
ists and variety of program will be considered as quite 
important. Communications may be addressed to the 
Tampa Board of Trade, P. O. Box 407, Tampa, Fla. 


Leginska Pupils Engaged for Stadium Concerts 

Two of Ethel Leginska’s most talented pupils will play 
at the Stadium this summer. Phoebe Jefferson was sched- 
uled for the week of July 12, playing the D minor con- 
certo of Rubinstein, while Lucille Oliver will be heard in 
the E flat concerto by Liszt later on. 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


REGULAR WINTER COURSES 
OCTOBER 4th, 1920 to APRIL 2nd, 1921 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisa 
tion, Folk-Songs and Dances, Voice Culture, Eurythmics 
(Daicroze), History of Music and Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language. 














Advanced pupils will participate in an educational 
trip to Europe planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
PREPARATORY SUMMER COURSES: 
During JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1920, at Mme 
Guilbert’s Summer Residence in INTERLAKEN (New Jersey) 
Apply to: Miss Poillon, See., Hotel Majestic, New York 
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WILLIAM MORRIS PRESENTS 


TOM 


THE FAMOUS IRISH TENOR 


Who Leaped to Fame ina Single Night at 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 











PURE ITALIAN TYPE.” — Daily 


News. 


“HE CONQUERED LONDON IN “A HIT! A DIRECT HIT!”—Daily 
AN EVENING.”—The Standard. Mail. 
“IT IS A REAL TENOR VOICE OF “HIS SUCCESS WAS AS IMME. 





DIATE AS IT WAS UNIVERSAL.” 
Express. 











Graphic. 





“BURKE’S TRIUMPH AT COVENT GARDEN IS THE TALK OF LONDON.” 











“HE SCORED AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS.” 


Sunday Times. | 








—Westminster Gazette. 





“HE MADE GOOD AT ONCE IN THE MOST INCONTESTABLE FASHION.” 











“IN ‘MANON’ HIS SINGING WAS THE MAINSTAY OF THE OPERA.”-—Times. | 














Address all communications to WILLIAM MORRIS, 1493-1499 Broadway, New York 
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How London Greeted the American Musical Invaders 


The New York Symphony Has Spalding, Heifetz and Powell as Soloists—Proceeds of a Concert and Gift of 
£1,000 from Harry Harkness Flagler Go to Blinded Soldiers—Mabel Garrison, Sophie Braslau, 
Fanning, Werrenrath and Murphy All Please Londoners—Clara Butt and De Pachmann 
an Odd Recital Combination—The Puccini Tryptich Given at Covent Garden 


London, June 21, 1920, 
excused for thinking that 


An American visitor might be 
London was a musical annex 
of New York at present, for the list of American names 
on the billboards is very long. Within ten days I have 
heard: The New York Symphony Orchestra play; Walter 
Damrosch make a speech from the conductor's rostrum in 
the Queen's Hall; Mabel Garrison, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Lambert Murphy, Sophie Braslau, Cecil Fanning and Ric- 
cardo Martin sing; Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, Albert Spal- 
ding and John Powell play. No wonder the London news- 
papers refer to the “American invasion.” I have been 
writing to an important daily paper here suggesting that 
British musical artists return the compliment and invade 
New York. There are many fine artists in London who 
find it more comfortable to remain at home than to travel. 
For the moment, however, I must attend to the American 
visitors who have done the Columbus trick backwards and 
discovered Europe 


A New 


Needless to say, a goodly number of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra members are acquainted with Europe. 
Walter Damrosch is a familiar bird of passage who flits 
from one country to another at all seasons of the year 
After a concert tour in France and Belgium he came to 
London with his orchestra and gave his first concert in 
England on Monday evening, June 14. The music had 
evidently been well rehearsed and the performance was 
certainly better than many of the performances I have 
heard given by this same orchestra in New York during 
the past ten years. But then, as every experienced critic 
knows, the best of orchestras can play indifferently well 
when the rehearsals have been scanty Jeethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony was admirably played with the utmost 
precision, delicacy and moderated power. Albert Spalding 
gave a spirited account of Saint-Saéns’ B minor concerto 
for violin and was as often recalled to the platform as the 
conductor was for the symphony In the words of 
Southey, “it was a famous victory” for the first appear- 
ance of an American orchestra in London. The audience 
was mostly British, so far as my eyes could determine, and 
did not consist of Americans far from their native heath 
in London who flocked together to see friends from home. 
Of course Sir Henry J. Wood was present. He always 
takes a busman's holiday, so to speak, and goes to every 
orchestral concert of importance when not engaged as 
conductor himself. No title better suits him than that of 
student. I also noted Edward German, Joseph Holbrooke, 
Victor Benham and the latest of England’s great conduc- 
tors, Albert Coates, among the audience. After the con- 
cert | walked through Regent street with Manager Wil- 
liam H. Brennan, of the famous Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, who never shone more brilliantly than during the 
past season of strikes and tribulations. 


YorK SyMPHONY CONCERT. 


Powett Work Creates ENTHUSIASM. 


On Tuesday evening the program consisted of Mozart's 
“Jupiter” and Dvyordk’s “New World” symphonies, which 
were more poetically interpreted by Walter Damrosch and 
beautifully played by the orchestra. Then followed John 
Powell's “Negro Rhapsody” for piano and orchestra, with 
the composer at the piano. The work and the pianist 
created the greatest enthusiasm. 

On Wednesday evening the music was entirely Wag- 
nerian and included all the usual-concert excerpts as well 
as a Wilhelmj transcription of the Good Friday music 
from “Parsifal.” Albert Spalding played the violin solo 
part of this ever verdant oasis of music in the cactus patch 
of Parsifalian sand, and played it with the utmost beauty 
of tone. 

On Saturday afternoon the American visitors paid their 
English friends the lengthy compliment of performing ElI- 
gar's A flat symphony. The orchestral tone was sonorous 
and of the best quality. Those who know this music say 
that the themes were well brought out. I watched Sir 
Henry J. Wood seriously following the performance with 
the aid of a full score, but for what purpose I cannot say. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie paid close attention without a 
score, In the artists’ room after the concert was ended 
I heard the conductor tell the once famous Mary Ander- 
son that the Elgar symphony was “noble and elevating,” 
and I | listened to the rich and earnest alto speaking voice 


which made Mary Anderson’s Juliet so appealing when she 
rose above the theatrical horizon as a star of the first mag- 
nitude in 1875. I exchanged a few words and a handshake 
with Sir Henry J. Wood, and I hope I comforted Walter 
Damrosch by telling him the Musicat Courter was keep- 
ing one of its Argus eyes on him. At any rate, he said he 
was glad to see me—which are cheering words for a music 
critic, 
Maser GArRISON’s SUCCESS. 

The two sensations of the afternoon, however, were, 
first, the brilliant, bright and beautiful singing of Mabel 
Garrison, and, secondly, the announcement by the con- 
ductor that not only were the entire proceeds of the after- 
noon concert to go to the hospital for soldiers blinded by 
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the war, but that the president of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Flagler, wished to show a little of his ad- 
miration for England by placing an additional thousand 
pounds at the disposal of the hospital. 


HEIFETZ WITH THE ORCHESTRA. 


On Sunday afternoon the orchestra was moved to the 
vaster spaces of the Royal Albert Hall in Kensington, and 
Jascha Heifetz was the assisting artist. 

During the week, as I announced in my brief cablegram 
at the time, Walter Damrosch was invited to the Mansion 
House by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Ashley Cooper, 
who stated with justifiable pride that he was master for this 
year of the Musicians’ Company, whose charter dated from 
1604. The silver medal of the company was bestowed on 
the American conductor. There were a number of emi- 
nent American musicians present, as well as men of title, 
including Viscount Bryce. Ambassador Davis said in his 
post prandial speech that “Americans would all like the 
British people to believe that the one hundred millions of 
people in the United States were as musical and accom- 
plished as the gentlemen who were the guests of the Lord 
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Mayor that day,” but he was afraid that if he made any 
such claim his hearers might be disposed to dispute it! 
LeaGuE oF Notions. 

The company assembled finally agreed that all this musi- 
cal harmony ought to be a symbol of harmony between 
the British Empire and the American Republic. Carried 
unanimously. Hear! hear! No doubt good music, ample 
food, and much talk will help along the limping League of 
Notions. 

FANNING’s FINAL RECITAL. 

I must now turn back to some of the other concerts of 
the week. On Monday, for instance, Cecil Fanning gave 
his last recital for the season in Wigmore Hall. He was in 
splendid voice and roused the greatest enthusiasm, which 
compelled him to add to his already long program. I had 
a few words with him and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, 
in the artist’s room, though with considerable trouble, as 
the room was literally crowded with a struggling mass 
of Fanning admirers. 

Sopnie Brastau’s REcITAL. 

On Tuesday afternoon the American contralto, Sophie 
Braslau, occupied the stage of the great Queen’s Hall, 
though a smaller hall would have sufficed for the audience 
that heard her sing. As an unknown quantity, however, 
she drew as large an audience as is usual in these post-war 
times and she was many times recalled. Her clear and 
resonant voice sounded remarkably well and her diction 
was admirable throughout her unconventional program. 

WERRENRATH’S SECOND TURN. 

On Thursday afternoon Reinald Werrenrath gave his 
second recital in the Queen’s Hall and established the con- 
viction beyond a doubt that he is one of the most finished 
singers and peste ae artists to cross the Atlantic in quest. 
of European adventure. He has made an enviable reputa- 
tion here in a very short time, because he had previously 
prepared himself for the ordeal. 

Ciara Butt anp De PACHMANN., 

The usual number of concerts by artists other than 
American have been given, but too many of them were un- 
important. Mention, of course, must be made of the 
strange combination of Clara Butt, of the massive con- 
tralto voice, and of Vladimir De Pachmann, master of 
detail in piano playing, to draw a huge audience into the 
Royal Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 20. 

Oruer RecirAts. 

Mark Hambourg again enticed his great following of 
friends to wend their willing way to Westminster to hear 
a Chopin recital in Central Hall on Saturday afternoon. 

A Swedish violinist played a Scandinavian program on 
Friday afternoon in Wigmore Hall. His name is Tobias 
Wilhelmi, and the composers were Siegren, Tor Aulin, 
Kurt Atterberg and Ture Rangstrém. Fortunately, the 
patriotism of Tobias Wilhelmi was ably supported by his 
admirable art as a violinist. The works he played are not 
yet whistled in the streets of London. 

Tue Puccini One-Acters. 

Those who take their pleasure in the triune combination 
of drama, song and orchestra had a triple thrill on Friday 
evening at the Covent Garden Opera House, ‘when three 
new one act operas by Puccini were performed for the 
first time in England. The newspapers follow the long 
established custom of giving about nine inches of space to 
the story for every inch devoted to the music. One of the 
best and briefest criticisms I have read is that the music 
fits the phrases of the words better than the emotional cli- 
maxes of the drama. But Puccini knows how to please 
the general operatic public throughout the world and it is 
not necessary to judge him by symphony — standards. 
Macaulay, writing in 1839, said: “It would be as idle in 
an orator to waste deep meditation and long research on his 
speeches as it would be in the manager of a theater to 
adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross over 
the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. 
It is not by accuracy or profundity that men become the 
masters of great assemblies. And why be at the charge 
of providing logic of the best quality when a very inferior 
article will be equally acceptable?” 

The Puccini article is universally acceptable. 
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The Music of the Future 


finitely of the music of the future when we can hardly 

be said to have any directly belonging to the present. 
But in speaking of the “music of the future” is meant 
a new classical school which will persist into the future 
as that of the past has persisted into the present. Little 
of the present day music is representative of its time, 
because it naturally divides itself into two species; one 
that is directly inspired from the music of the past, and 
one that is merely revolutionary. Neither of these be- 
musical evolution of the day, nor interprets 


P* RHAPS it may be assuming too much to speak de- 


longs to the 
the spirit of-the age upon which the world has entered. 
The latter species, which is erroneously classified as 

“modern,” shows itself principally as a means of breaking 
up the crystallization of form that has come about from a 
slavish imitation of the effects obtained by the old 
masters 

RevoLUTIONARY Music, 

The word “modern” as applied to this revolutionary 
school is a misnomer, for it is always used in the sense 
of “futurist.” This has become a convenient label for 
that which is vague and supposedly beyond ordinary un- 
derstanding, and which does not conform to academic 
rules, It is extremely unlikely that music of the “mod- 
ern” school will outlive the need for revolt against re- 
sistance to natural progress. But its work of training the 


ear to strange harmonies and possibilities of new idioms 


and uses of tone, is of incalculable value in preparing the 
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way for a music that shall link the past with the present 
and future. 
Ovtp Masters Stitt THE GREATEST. 

There is nothing to be said against the composers of 
the past who formed the classical school; they were great 
in their day, and have remained the greatest in ours. But 
there is everything to be said against those who have fol- 
lowed in their footsteps without surpassing them. When 
the great advance of musical facilities and education 
that has taken place since their day is considered, the fact 
is forced upon us that there must be something wrong 
for this to be the case. 

We have had too much education of the looking-back 
order, which ignores the present and its conditions, and 
therefore fails to take cognizance of the changes that have 
crept in since that era of music which forms the exclusive 
material of study. The fate of Lot’s wife has overtaken 
the great number of our musical pedagogues; they have 
become crystallized and thus unresponsive to the needs 
of the day. The revolutionary school, on the other hand, 
has looked forward into an unknown future and become 
visionary in its ignoring of the present. 

There are always lessons to be learned from the past, 
if these be applied to the present, but the law of progress 
demands ever new forms for expression suited to the ad- 
vance of the times. The causes which produced great re- 
sults in the past can still produce equally great results in 
the present, but mere clever imitating of effects, has noth- 
ing basic in it with which to transcend the work of the 
originators, whose expression was individual and spon- 
taneous. 

Tue DeveLopMent or Tone. 

The masters of the past wrote music that was adapted 
to the tonal conditions of their day. They showed a won- 
derful knowledge of the tonal capacity of the various 
instruments for which they wrote. In other words, the 
quality and character of musical tone to which they were 
accustomed played its part in the carrying out of their 
inspiration. It is on just this point that later composers 
have failed, and have checked the progress of music by 
writing in ‘modes suited to conditions prevailing in the 
past, which have since undergone rapid development. 

The tonal situation has developed greatly in every 
branch of music in a comparatively few years. It is ad- 
vancing at a much quicker rate than the music written 
for it. Even the instruments which have not materially 
altered in construction are now played with a dynamic 
force of feeling, probably unknown a century ago. This 
volume and néw dynamic intensity of tone ip an in 
all musical performance is an element which has crept 
into music almost unnoted by those most intimately con- 
cerned, The composers of to-day are limiting their in- 
spiration by ignoring the wonderful scope for new forms 
of rhythm and expression made possible by the modern 
development of resonance throughout the musical field. 


Tue Evo.ution or Music. 


Amplification of tone arising from intensity of feeling 
is the modern development in music, and requires mod- 
ern treatment. In primitive music, as shown more par- 
ticularly in singing, an access of fervor, or dynamic feel- 
ing, was expressed by a rise in the pitch of the voice, 
and later on by rapid successions of notes. This again 
has been followed by sustained tones in which dynamic 
feeling shows itself in an increased resonance of over- 
tones, This is the essentially modern feature of tone 
which has not yet been fully taken into consideration in 
present day compositions. True, we are becoming ac- 
customed to unusual tonal effects instituted by the revo- 
lutionary school, but the variety of rhythms that belong 
to a sustained resonance of overtones has hardly been 
approached as yet. 

As an illustration of the foregoing take the pianos of 
the day, the American makes in particular, and consider 
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their marvelous sustaining powers and wealth of reson- 
ance, then consider the scarcity of works which allow 
time or opportunity for the ear to catch the full aroma 
(if one may say so) of the tonal harmonies which they 
«are capable of producing. Much of the music performed 
on these wonderful instruments was written at a period, 
and in lands where a “long” piano tone was unknown. 
The performing of rapid scale passages on a full toned 
instrument mars the Eoacite resonance and produces 
discordant after effects, because the tone has not had 
time to clear. Whereas to sustain certain types of even 
dissonant chords will result in a pleasing harmonic reson- 
ance if time be allowed for the development of their 
sympathetic elements. The long sustained quality of 
modern piano tone demands an increased legato of ap- 
proach to avoid jarring and to resound the harmonious 
overtones. The art of music lies, not in the imitation of 
sound, but in the resounding of that which is sound, and 
until this is fully realized, music must remain the most 
immature of the arts. 
Resonance Is SyMPATHY. 

This development of the use of resonance can not 
only be traced as the distinctively new feature incidental 
to all modern musical performance, but can also be recog- 
nized as more strongly characteristic of this country than 
any other. It is time for the American composer to turn 
from the contemplation of Europe and its music, and 
look in a new direction—inward—to find inspiration for 
the new classical school of the future. This music must 
be based on the demands of the new tone, and give ample 
opportunity for further development on its present lines 
of progress. 

Resonance is sympathy, and sympathy is the need of 
the day, which can be answered by music which allows 
full expression for dynamic feeling in harmonious over- 
tones. We are through with the banging and clashing 
of jarring discords for the stirring of emotion, and crave 
for the peace of harmony to satisfy our hungry war- 
weary souls. We have progressed beyond the superficial 
harmony of sounds and demand the sympathetic harmony 
of tone in all its aspects. The music that will give this 
and soothe the emotions instead of rousing them, is the 
music of the future. The eyes of the world are on 
America which is just beginning to awake to her musical 
possibilities. The perplexity of the moment is the deter- 
mination of a national music. Let this be settled by the 
production of music that will justify the tonal develop- 
ment of the day! 


Plays for the Governor of Oklahoma 

Jessie Duke-Richardson, a talented young pianist, pupil 
of Alberto Jonas, has created quite a stir in musical cir- 
cles on her return to Oklahoma, after her studies with 
Alberto Jonas last season. The recitals which Mrs, Duke- 
Richardson gave in Oklahoma City won for the young 
pianist such enthusiastic praise that at the expressed wish 
of Governor Robertson and his wife she was asked to ap- 
pear at the Governor’s mansion. Her success on this occa- 
sion was marked and has been the means of securing for 
her a number of important engagements for next fall. 


Helen Yorke Writes Rhea Silberta 

Helen Yorke has written Rhea Silberta the following 
letter : 

I greatly qporgeiate your sending me your latest composition “Oh 
Little Sings.” It is very beautiful and will be a delightful addi- 
tion to my repertory, the cadenza especially is the most beautiful 
and original that I have ever sung. 

I most certainly will feature your song in my next New York 
recital, I have no doubt that your song will mect with the tremen- 
dous success which it richly deserves. 
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WITH ORCHESTRA 


KL MERCURIO, May 26, 1920. 

(By Carlos Silva Cruz, Director National Library.) 

“Like the light of an awakening dawn came the 
clear and luminous inspiration of Saint-Saéns, under 
the agile fingers of a young pianist who revealed 
herself a master, directly, immediately: Frances Nash. 
The public had no idea of the surprise that awaited 
them through her playing of this well known concerto 
performed in such clean cut manner and so full of 
grace and brilliancy. 

“Her appearance followed ‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion’ by Strauss, and this rose colored vision of 
youth and grace seemed a prolongation of the finale 
of the poem, a living and ideal image of the Trans- 
figuration. And afterwards the public was quite right 
in giving her ovations with enthusiasm seldom seen 
here, well justified by her captivating and supreme 
distinction, which dominated the orchestra in every 
moment without trying to force the tone and revealed 
in the flexibility of her performance and her poetic 
conception, a complete and mature artist.” 


LA UNION, May 20, 1920. 

“Without excess of reclaim, Frances Nash arrived, 
presented herself, conquered and dominated with the 
arms of art and talent. When she appeared the 
charm and grace of her personality attracted much 
attention but when she had finished the three move- 
ments of the concerto with great brilliancy, splendid 
technique, perfect musicality and a sense of rhythm 
eloquent, the audience burst into an ovation which 
we do not remember to have ever witnessed before. 
Miss Nash was recalled many times, with indescrib- 
able enthusiasm and the whole orchestra joined in 
acclaiming her art.” ) 

EL MERCURIO, May 20, 1920. 

“The press did not abound in bombastic and su- 
perlative advance notices, therefore our surprise was 
great when we heard her execute the piano with 
such incomparable skill in the Saint-Saéns G minor 
concerto, hroughout the hall ran the thrill of great 
spiritual emotions—heads were held tense in a des- 
perate effort to follow the movements of her fingers, 
agile, flexible, intelligent and full of harmonic vibra- 
tions. Sentiment, agility and rhythm all germinate 
from these finger tips without contortions or pose; 
anxiously the large audience followed, hoping that 
this musical moment would prolong itself indefinitely.” 


‘ (OPENS NEXT TOUR OF U. S. A. ON NOVEMBER 


at Santiago. 


IN RECITAL 


LA UNION, May 27, 1920. 


“The truly colossal impression made upon the pub- 
lic of Santiago when Frances Nash appeared here, a 
few days ago, without previous notice, executing in 
a marvellous manner the brilliant concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, was amply confirmed in her recital yesterday. 
The public had anxiously awaited an entire program 
by Miss Nash in order to better appreciate her as- 
tounding merits, and the public came to the conclu- 
sion that its first impression was real and well 
founded. It applauded long and vigorously, all the 
numbers of her interesting program. 


“Frances Nash combines all of the qualities which 
make up the excellent pianist: brilliant technique, ex- 
ceptional temperament, insuperable rhythm, senti- 
ment and delicacy which bring into contrast the 
force and vigor which sometimes surprise, and a 
profound knowledge of the artistic soul of all she 
interprets, thereby obtaining from each work its 
ample beauties, 


“One must also add to these qualities the exquisite 
distinction of her personality, her grace and youth, 
the elegance of her movements which gave an air of 
poesy that made us believe her a species of superior 
vision. 


“Frances Nash made a full conquest of the public. 
She is a great artist in all of the meaning of the 
word and the ray of light that she leaves on her way 
through Santiago, will illumine the impression of 
pure art for a long while. 


“The public applauded so long that Miss Nash was 
obliged to add four encores to her program and the 
young artist has left her name written in letters of 
gold in the book of our artistic remembrances and 
classed as a star of the first magnitude and at the 
side of the great foreign artists who have visited 
us and increased our national love.”’ 


LA NIASON, May 27, 1920. 


“Frances Nash displayed those qualities which 
unite to make up the artist and the interpreter, and 
truly she was the winner of most effusive applause. 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Makes “Complete Conquest” 


“Has Left Her Name in Let- 
ters of Gold in Book of Art- 
istic Remembrances.” 


“A Great Artist in All the 
Meaning of the Word.” 


cital after her splendid success of yesterday 





She possesses clear vision, remains faithful to the 
letter not forgetting because of this there is an au 
dience before her which she must both interest and 
stir. Frances Nash did both and to the great honor 
of the artist, with lofty and unstained weapons. 
Her offerings from the modern composers brought 
new triumphs, legitimate and well earned,’ 


EL MERCURIO, May 27, 1920 


“Frances Nash is a sincere artist in whom are 
united forceful temperament and an elevated con- 
ception of her offerings. She demands attention by 
her finished technique and the confidence with which 
she attacks her tone and there are moments when 
she is so possessed by her instrument that she ap- 
pears to forget her surroundings and is absorbed in 
the beauty of effects and rhythmic cormbinations, 
She is able in this mood to produce unexpected dy- 
namic contrasts and to fulfill the spirit of the com- 
poser. She is carried away by her temperament but 
without sacrifice or affectation. The Chopin Sonata 
seemed correct in every feeling and she knows how 
to treat Bach with brilliancy and good taste, In 
this artist exist fine sensibilities, temperament and 
personality which are free and individual. Frances 
Nash is interesting because of her independence of 
standards; her maturity makes her appear an artist 
of long standing. To enumerate all of the numbers 
that appeared on her program would be a long task 
but we do not doubt she will soon give another re- 


ULTIMAS NOTICAS, May 27, 1920 


“Miss Nash is the possessor of much temperament 
and sincere artistry in the interpretation of the 
composers whom she presents with elevated and 
sober concept and makes one feel the sensibilities of 
the artistic soul. The extra numbers which she was 
forced to give brought new triumphs to this young 
and intelligent artist whose speedy career is already 
full of indisputable and merited triumphs.” 


Ist, 1920) 
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Work of American Composer, Templeton Strong, 
Wins Chief Favor at Swiss Music Festival 





Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian Violinist, 


Plays Solo Part with Remarkable Virtuosity—A Swiss Opera—An Inter- 


view with Stravinsky—What Geneva Is Doing 


° 
Zurich, June 10, 1920 As on 
from one war-torn country to another, one occasionally 
strikes an oasis—an island of peace and plenty in a sea of 
misery—a place where bread is still bread instead of rub- 
ber, where it is not a crime to take cream with your coffee, 
and where you may speak, with impunity, any language 
you like and happen to know A place where railroad cars 
are still clean and buildings do not hide themselves be- 
neath a crust of dirt. One of these places is Holland, an- 
other is Switzerland. Is it a wonder that a poor, tired 
musical war correspondent lingers on such an island for a 
no music at all. 

snowy mountains 
rushing of cascades and 
landscape itself. It 


few days, even if there be 

Switzerland is a land of 
and azure lakes, its music is the 
the tinkle of cowbells, rhythm the 
needs no national music but this, and, strictly speaking, it 
has no other. For what one hears in the way of folk songs 
in the western cantons is as French as that which one hears 
And—with one or two exceptions 
products of Swiss composers 
Switzerland, is 


scenery, of 


in the east 1s German 
the same is true of the 


That there are—must be—composers in 
obvious, for Wagner is not the only one who has found 
inspiration in its poetic hills. 

tut the outside world knows little of these musicians, 


and when it knows of them it forgets that they are Swiss 
That is the tragedy of Switzerland's musical life: its most 
talented sons seek broader fields and soon become identi 
fied with the country whose language they speak. How 


many people know that Friedrich Klose is not German and 


Jacques-Dalcroze not French And the most important of 
all—Ernest Bloch—will go down in history as one of our 
own, a citizen of America, which gave him success 


Those who remain behind—and there are many—struggle 
valiantly to establish and maintain a musical culture that 
The outward demonstration of that struggle ts 


1s Swiss . 
festival, given by the Association of Swiss 


an annual musi 


Musicians in one or the other of the principal cities of the 
country. This year it was Ziirich, and the echoes of the 
festival have barely died away It was the twenty-first 


fete and twenty-one composers had their say—twenty-one 
more than one would suspect could exist 
in a country of three million and a half 

It would be of little interest to American 
to enumerate these composers and their works 
to say that there was music of all kinds, dramatic, 
phonic and chamber music, mostly of the last named genus, 
and that the quality was not equal to the quantity is a fore 
gone conclusion The high spots of the festival were two 
orchestral concerts in the Tonhalle and two dramatic even 
ings in the opera house, the former conducted, for the 
most part, by Volkmar Andreae—well known in America 


Swiss composers, 
readers even 
Suffice it 
sym 


as a composer of agreeable chamber music—and the latter 
by the youthful Robert Denzler, whose success as wielder 
of the baton was one of the features of the fete 


A Swiss Opera 


The climax of the dramatic part of the festival, it is 
unanimously conceded, was the four act opera “Don 
Ranudo,” by Othmar Schoeck. Its libretto was written by 
Armin Ruegger, also a Swiss, after a comedy of Holberg, 
and the whole work has the flavor of opera comique, 

Don Ranudo de Colibrados is a Spanish nobleman who, 
rather than see his daughter married to a nobleman of 
lesser rank than himself, would embrace the absolute 
poverty to which his house is gradually being reduced. The 
lesser nobleman, both charming and wealthy, is of course 
the daughter's beloved. But the will of the adamant Don 
is not broken until a sprite of a servant—a Figaro redivivus 

exposes his pride to ridicule. He finds a common negro 
in the melon market, has him dressed up as Ethiopian king 
and sue for the hand of the daughter. He is accepted by 
the Don, and promptly unmasked. The shock breaks the 
father’s stubbornness but not the nobleman’s pride, and 
Don Ranudo, almost a beggar himself, does his aristocratic 


Left to right: 
Artist's Life,” 
Ur, Strong is an 


Zurich. 


for many 
the solo part, 


travels through Europe, 


duty by disowning the daughter and living in solitude and 
poverty with his wife. 

It is a charming episode with a charming setting, which 
might well command a place beside the less pretentious 
works of the operatic repertory. The burlesque scenes 
are penned with grace and with verve, the pathetic touches 
are brought out with sincerity. There are even pages of 
beauty and touching quality. There is plenty of original 
invention, melodic and rhythmic. Harmonically the work 
is none too advanced, and the orchestration could be more 
colorful by far. But what is important for us to know is 
that a Swiss musician living in Switzerland can produce 
an opera capable of holding the audience’s interest through 
four acts 

The other dramatic evening comprised a lyric scene taken 
from a carnival play of Hans Sachs, by Werner Wehrli, 
more full of promise than accomplishme nt, and a mimo- 
drama by Pierre Maurice, entitled “Arambel,” a_ well 
sounding score, written with a light touch but lacking in 
plastic strength and color. The work is interesting as an 
example of a genre which seems to us to be capable of 
great development—in effect the wordless opera. 

Tue Sympuonic Music or YOUNG SWITZERLAND. 


\ considerable number of symphonic works were pro 
duced, mostly for the first time, in the course of the two 
concerts of the Tonhalle Orchestra, an excellent organiza- 
tion under the leadership of Dr. Andreae. Of the more 
important should be mentioned a symphony by Brun, con 
ducted by the composer; a “Sinfonia brevis” by Philipp 
Jarnachs; a “Hymnus,” for chorus, orchestra and organ, 
by Philip Striibins; a “Chant de Moissoneurs,” by K. H. 
David; a suite of variations by Hermann von Glenck, and 
“Drum Beats,” after Walt Whitman, by Othmar Schoeck. 
The climax, so far as the genuinely Swiss part of these 
concerts is concerned, was the epilogue from Friedrich 
Klose’s “Der Sonne Geist,” a great choral and orchestral 
work, which has been repeatedly performed in Germany 
recently, I shall reserve a desdxiption of it for another 
time, after the next opportunity’ to hear the work in its 
entirety, At the present moment I shall hasten to record 
what is generally regarded as the finest success of the 
whole festival, namely, the composition—not of a Swiss 
composer—but an American living in Switzerland, “An 
Artist's Life,” for orchestra and solo violin, by Templeton 
Strong. 

TEMPLETON STRONG'S TRIUMPH. 

I shall withhold my own praise of this work, written by 
a musician of genuine inspiration, so sincere, so detached 
from all movements and tendencies of the time, and so 
modest that his own country has been allowed to remain 
uninformed concerning the important and respected position 
he occupies in the community in which he dwells. His work 
lives in the harmonic world of Wagner and Liszt, with few 
departures beyond, but in that idiom it communicates a 
message so personal, so musicianly and so genuinely 


lyrical that one is not led to ask for its schol- 
astic affiliations. But as a good American it be 
hooves me to call America’s attention to this great 
artistic success of an American composer in a strange 


land, and I shall quote the words of one of the most emi- 
nent musicians and critics of that country, who voices 
virtually the unanimous opinion of his confréres. In con- 
cluding his article on the festival in the Gazette de 
Lausanne, Gustave Doret says: 

“I cannot stop to analyze so many scores of such diversity 
and of such uneven merit. However, I would like to record 
the immense success achieved by a foreign musician, who 
has acquired a citizen’s rights in French Switzerland by 
virtue of the devotion which he manifested for years for 
the music of our country. I mean Templeton Strong, sin- 
cere artist among the sincerest, modest among the most 
modest, whose little known talent has now received a joy- 
ful consecration. His work—so touching, so moving— 

MUSICIANS IN SWITZERLAND. 
Templeton Strong, whose poem for 


American composer 

years; Joseph Nzigeti, the young Hungarian violinist, 

fully shared in the triumph of the Strong work; 
Busoni, the musical god of Zurich, 
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MUSICAL GENEVA, 
At the left (X) the conservatory; at the right, the opera 
house. 


which the great violinist Szigeti interpreted magnificently, 
is entitled “An Artist’s Life,” for violin solo and orches- 
tra. Pains, sufferings and joy! Strong has understood 
with majestic sobriety to express the constant battle of an 
artistic conscience. But, if there is a conscience in Mr. 
Strong, there is also heart—and what a heart! His music 
unfolds it to those who did not know it. Unknown to the 
numerous public of Ziirich, Templeton Strong became, 
with the last chord of his work, the object of the most 
spontaneous ovation—and, we may say also, the most un- 
expected, for those who thought that an American musi- 
cian could not move us. He has moved us all. Templeton 
Strong belongs to no clan; he elaborates no theory. He 
is content to be a true musician. And the goodness of the 
man is reflected in the work of the artist.’ 

This veritable dithyramb of praise is but one of many. 
The critic of the Tribune de Geneve, for instance, speaks 
of it as the great success of the last concert, “a charming 
and orchestra, in which the lyric note 


poem for violin 
dominates,” and the Neu Ziircher Zeitung, praising its 
“honest, simple, noble and warmly felt expression,” admits 


it to be an extraordinary success. 
A Great VIOLINIST, 

It will not detract in the slightest from this success to 
mention that it was due, in no small measure, to the ex- 
traordinarily beautiful performance under Dr. Andreae, 
and especially to the marvelous playing of the young Hun- 
garian virtuoso, Joseph Szigeti, whose presence as Mar- 
teau’s successor at the Geneva Conservatory was a for-, 
tunate circumstance and added greatly to the brilliance of 
the festival. Rarely has a composer been so happy in the 
choice of a first interpreter, who, moreover, had on this 
oceasion the advantage of using one of the most mar- 
velous instruments in existence, namely, the famous Guar- 
nerius of Wieniawski. A festive occasion, indeed 

I must admit that I was surprised and filled with pride 
over the triumph of a compatriot. But a curious reflection 
came over me when I searched in vain among all these 
Swiss composers for the name of the one who has achieved 
recognition in America, namely, Ernest Bloch. Here was 
the public of his native land spending lavish plaudits on an 
American barely known at home, in complete ignorance of 
the genius who is putting Switzerland on the musical map. 
The prophet in his own country—an eternal parable, in- 
deed. 

Tue Propuet 1n His Own Country. 

Pursued by this curious paradox, I made further inquiries 
during my visit to Geneva, and | found that in his home 
town Ernest Bloch is by no means unknown. The local 
orchestra is even thinking of performing a work of his 
next season! But it is a fact that at the present moment 
there is no Bloch score to be had in the city of his birth. 

GENEVA MUSICALLY PROGRESSIVE. 

And, musically speaking, Geneva is by no means con- 
servative. Its orchestra, the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande, conducted by Ernest Ansermet, appears to be more 
receptive of novelties than most others in Europe. As I 
glance over the list of works played during the season just 
finished, I see among the symphonies Albéric Magnard’s 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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The Church in Its Relation to the Organist 
By WILLIAM C. CARL, Mus. Doc. 
Organist of the First Presbyterian Church of New York; Director of the Guilmant Organ School 


How many of the church-going public realize the duties 
of an organist? Is it generally known even in this en 
lightened age what it means to become, not necessarily an 
expert, but an average good organist, one who understands 
the needs of the day and whose playing will make a direct 
appeal to the listener? Can it be supposed that any one 
still entertains the idea of an organist doing his work with- 
out preparation—simply playing through the various items 
of the service at sight, with an hour or two devoted to the 
choir at the weekly rehearsal—and then dismissing the sub- 
ject for a week? If there are those who think this is the 
sum total of the time and thought expended, is it not the 
moment to dispel this erroneous impression? To go fur- 
ther, a few of the indispensable principles to be mastered 
in studying the organ may be mentioned: The pianist plays 
upon a single keyboard, the organist upon either two, 
three or four, according to the size of the instrument. 
lo this is added the pedal-board, requiring independence 
of action between hands and feet and the ability to play a 
theme with the right hand, another with the left, and still 
a third with the feet, at one and the same time. Years 
ago, people flocked to hear Blind Tom, the negro, who was 
to accomplish this “Wonder” at the piano, playing a popu- 
lar air with his right hand, and another with his left at 
one and the same time, Il can well remember as a child 
having been taken to hear this extraordinary accomplish- 
ment, the deafening applause following number on 
the program 

It is just this idea, developed and elaborated upon, but 
done in a legitimate manner—according to form and rule 
that an organist accomplishes each time he plays. This fre- 
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quently requires years of patient study and naturally an 
outlay of both time, effort and money, before facility is 
gained. A knowledge of registration, transposition, modu- 
lation, score-reading, accompanying, conducting, and many 
other similar things must he acquired—even if only in a 
general way, for the churches in these days require musical 
services, with selections from the oratorios, cantatas and 
standard works at special services in the small towns as 
well as in the large ones. The standard of church music 
today is doubtless much higher than at any previous time. 
How is the rank and file of the profession to cope with it? 
If it is to be done well, then sufficient preparation must be 
given. The item of selecting the organ voluntaries and 
choir music alone requires time and research, not to men- 
tion their preparation. Many clergymen desire the num- 
bers to coincide with the sermon. This is the only logical 
way the musical part can hold its proper sphere of useful- 
ness and | not only heartily endorse it, but, from actual 
experience, find it produces a spiritual uplift that is far- 
reaching in its effect and should be done whenever pos- 
sible. With ample preparation, the organist can give to 
the service an atmosphere that will further the effort of 
the clergy in a way otherwise impossible. 


OrGANISTS INADEQUATELY Parp, 


It is unnecessary to speak of a subject so common to 
every ofe at the present moment, namely, the high cost of 
living. One hears it at every turn—but only rarely in ref- 
erence to organists. Naturally, those in the musical pro- 
fession, as well as in commercial life, are equally affected 
by the conditions as they now exist and are obliged to meet 
the demands in the same way. If an organist is to prop- 
erly perform his task, he must be recompertsed accordingly 
and paid an adequate amount for the time expended. The 
organist who only devotes a few hours to the preparation 
of his work no longer holds good, The church-going pub- 
lic want the best, but if they are to have it, the only solu; 
tion is in a substantial increase in the salaries offered. If 
this is not granted, it will become a necessity for many 
men and women now holding organ positions to abandon 
the profession and adopt.commercial pursuits. Will this be 
permitted? It is a question which both music committees 
and the clergy should seriously consider. Hundreds of 
churches are now only paying from three to five dollars a 
Sunday and an equal number not over ten dollars for each 
Sunday's work to their organists, this for preparing, con- 
ducting and playing two services each Sunday and at least 
one choir rehearsal, Is this right? Surely in no other 
business or profession is so much demanded for so small 
a compensation, one that is absolutely unjust. An office 
boy who formerly started at from three to five dollars a 
week cannot be found today. Then, why an organist? 
Will not our committees look at the subject in the right 
light? The laborer is surely worthy of his hire. It is to 
be presumed that the average church cannot offer a suffi- 
cient salary to support an organist entirely, but it should 
be of ample size to compensate him for the, time and 
knowledge expended. The organ has unlimited possibilities 
and the development of church music knows no bounds. 
With adequate recompense for time. expended, the music 
in our churches can be raised to standards never yet at- 
tained. May I urge immediate action with the committees 
who have the matter in charge and also bespeak the interest 
of the clergy. “Live and let live” is the watchword at the 
present moment in this great land of ours, and I feel con- 
fident that those interested in church music will take im- 
mediate action to bring about a radical change whereby our 
organists receive the recognition they deserve. 





Perfield Work Demonstrated in Kankakee 


On June 29 Alice B, Camper, a teacher of the Perfield 
System in Kankakee, Ill, presented her pupils in a demon- 
stration of the werk in keyboard harmony, The class mem- 
bers included Emory Vandagrift, Horace Glenn Schneider, 
Mildred Kukuck, Mary Mills, Helen Stiff, Marion Kranz, 
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Marcie Vandagrift, Ruth Hillier, Howard Wertz, Velma 
Judy, Bernard De Selm, Margaret Granger, Mildred Kemp 
and Carol Conklin. The program opened with a talk on 
the Perfield System delivered by Miss Camper. 


: PAUL COSTELLO 


A New American Dramatic Tenor to Be Heard Here 
Next Season 


An artist of American birth, but whose training and ex- 
perience were gained principally in other lands, is Paul 
Costello, the dramatic tenor, who will have a prominent 
place in Daniel Mayer’s list of attractions next season. 
He is now in Australia, with a concert party consisting of 
Alice Sovereign, contralto; Elias Breeskin, violinist, and 
Arthur Loesser, pianist. Just prior to his departure he 
filled two important engagements, singing Radames in 
“Aida” with the Oberlin Musical Union, at the Oberlin 
College Festival, and appearing as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at the May Festival in Columbia, 
S. C. He will return from the antipodes in time to make 
his New York debut in a recital at Carnegie Hall early in 
December, and after that will fill many important recital 
and concert engagements throughout this country and Can- 





a. 

Mr. Costello was born in Holyoke, Mass., of Italian- 
Irish parentage, and began his career as a boy soprano in 
a church choir in Springfield, Mass. From there he went 
to Boston, where he studied at the New England Conser- 
vatory with Augusto Rotoli. His European training fol- 
lowed, first in Dresden and later in Milan and Paris. He 
made his operatic debut in Italy in “Traviata,” and was at 
once engaged as principal tenor of the Manila Opera Com- 
pany, at Manila, Philippine Islands. There he sang leading 
roles during a fifteen week season. 

After the Manila season he headed a concert party 

which toured China and Russia, singing in Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Pekin, Vladivostok and Petrograd, as well as in 
less important centers, finally reaching England during the 
first days of the war. He proceeded at once to make a 
fine reputation in England, where he sang in many con- 
certs. He was next engaged for a tour of sixty concerts 
in Canada and the Pacific Coast States, organized for the 
benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. All of the other art- 
ists were Belgians, graduates of the Brussels Conserva- 
téry, and leaders in opera and concert in their own coun- 
try. 
‘Sideeing to America once more after this tour, Mr. 
Costello met again J. H. Duval, the New York vocal 
teacher, with whom he had studied and coached in Paris. 
It was through Mr. Duval that the tenor was brought to 
Mr. Mayer’s attention, and, so thoroughly convinced was 
the manager of Mr. Costello’s remarkable voice, that a 
long term contract as his representative for the entire 
world was the result. After over thirty years’ experience 
as an impresario in London and New York, Mr. Mayer 
pronounced Mr. Costello’s voice one of the finest he had 
ever heard, and undoubtedly the coming season his judg- 
ment will be confirmed by the audiences that will hear the 
new singer. , 

Through the mingling of Irish and Italian blood in Mr. 
Costello, he is said to sing the songs of Erin with all the 
charm and grace of the true Irishman, while his singing of 
operatic arias and French and Italian songs shows all the 
warmth and fire of the Latin race. Undoubtedly he will 
reveal himself as a force to be reckoned with and will find 
a place among ‘the great dramatic tenors of his time. 


Masson Pleases at Rumson Musicale 


Rumson, N. J., July 2, 1920.—Greta Masson, soprano, 
and Richards “Hale, baritone, were heard here yesterday in 
a very enjoyable musicale. The program opened with a 
duet sung by the two, “La ci darem la mano,” from “Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart. It was exceedingly well rendered and 
started the concert most happily. Mr. Hale followed next 
in a group of three numbers—“Vittoria,” Carissimi; “In 
Mezzo al Mar,” De Luca, and “O sole Mio,” Di Capua. 
In the second half of the program he sang four songs, in- 
cluding “De ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” Guion; “Ante-Bellum 
Sermon,” Burleigh; “I Know of Two Bright Eyes,” Clut- 
sam, and “Tommy Lad,” Margetson. Mr. Hale possesses 
an agreeable baritone voice of ample scope and he sang 
his varied selections tastefully. Several encores were 
forthcoming. 

Miss Masson was in fine voice and her artistic singing 
impressed her hearers with the fact that she is a finished 
artist of the first rank. She is the possessor of a voice 
of wide compass, with which she is able to do all kinds of 
interesting things. Above all, Miss Masson sings with 
intelligence. At all times her work gives evidence of this 
fact. Her diction is excellent and she infuses her singing 
with feeling. For her first selection Miss Masson sang “June,” 
Mrs. H. H. A Beach; “Chanson Provencale,” Dell” Acqua, 
and “Persian Song,” Burmeister. Four very charming 
French songs comprised her second group—‘Les Papillons,” 
“Les Temps des Lilas,” Chausson; “L’eau qui court,” 
Georges, and “J’ai peur d'un baiser.” The duet, “Il Pes- 
catori,” Gabussi, closed the program. Rex Tillson was at 
the piano. B.L.B 


Antonia Sawyer at Camp Illahee 


Antonia Sawyer has gone to her camp on the shore of 
Great Moose Lake, Hartland, Me. On Sunday, June 20, 
before leaving for her vacation, Mrs. Sawyer cntertained 
at her new home in White Plains, N. Y., the English bari- 
tone, Lawrence Leonard, whom she wii! present in his first 
American coast to coast tour next season Among her 
guests were Clara Novello Davies (Mr. Leonard’s teacher), 
Jessamine Harrison Irvine, accompanist, and Coenraad V. 
Bos, the accompanist and coach. 
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JOHN POWELL IN A NEW ROLE— 
THAT OF THE BARD OF AVON 


Well Known Pianist-Composer Proves His Equal Histrionic Worth 


John Powell recently found a new outlet for his versatile 
genius. He has often played to crowded houses in the 
capacity of a famous pianist, but in his home city of Rich- 
mond, Va., he has also played to crowded houses in the 
character of William Shakespeare. In short, Mr. Powell 
has made his first theatrical appearance in the leading role 
of “The Passionate Pilgrim,” written by Margaret Crosby 
Munn, of New York, and presented by the Little Theater 
League of Richmond at the Strand Theater. 

A French actress, formerly of the Comédie Frangaise in 
Paris, who was present at the premiére, remarked that the 
title role was handled in professional style. In truth, num- 
bers of Mr. Powell's old friends who were present were 
amazed at the vigor, ease and conviction with which he 
interpreted an unusually difficult part, for it was common 
knowledge that he had never acted before. His voice is 
unusually beautiful, and has a peculiarly sympathetic qual- 
ity. His enunciation has the softness of the born South- 
erner with the cultivated precision of the best type . of 
Englishman. This combination makes his voice a rarely 
fine dramatic instrument, which he uses with skill. 

He is, of course, temperamentally suited to the part. Sir 
Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, who is an intimate friend of 
the author, once considered using the play, as the principal 
part especially appealed to him. The piece is in four acts, 
and there has been considerable discussion as to how Mr. 
Powell found time to memorize his lines, which are long, 
after the flowing Elizabethan manner. For he made his 
stage debut on the eve of his departure for Europe with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, and rehearsals were 
in progress during his preparations for sailing. 

The play begins in the Warwickshire woods, with the 
arrest of young Will Shakespeare by Sir Thomas Lucy 
for poaching in Charlecote Park. Mr. Powell appeared in 
a suit of soft greens and browns, not unlike the forester’s 
dress of the Middle Ages, and a feathered cap. He also 
carried a gun. He was wonderfully effective in his seven- 
teen-year- -old guise and brought a youthful gaiety and 
spontaneity to the part which made it charming. The 
suppleness of his figure and the careless grace of his move- 
ments were all that could be desired. Will shortly marries 
the tempestuous Anne Hathaway, chiefly out of the kind- 
ness of his heart, and settles down (if Shakespeare can be 
said ever to have settled!) in the celebrated Stratford 
cottage. 

When the second act opens, several years later, the love- 
lorn Anne has developed into a shrew, and Will, being no 
Petruchio, has not hindered her development in this direc- 
tion. In the minds of many, including the present reviewer, 
Mr. Powell was at his best in the cottage scene. Anne and 
the village folk are exasperated and baffled by Shake- 
speare’s seeming failure in life. He will not work, except 
to “scribble,” and refuses to consider the seriousness of 
the situation, for there are several children. The wide 
vision and ineffable humor, tenderness and sympathy which 
could produce both Hamlet and Falstaff help him to be 
patient with Anne, and Mr. Powell’s touch in this scene was 
as deft as that of a finished actor. Perhaps his greatest mo- 
ment during the entire play was when a group of players, 
accompanied by two writers of plays, arrived from London 
and stopped at the cottage for refreshment. He showed 
them one of his sketches, “dreamed in the forest on a night 
of midsummer,” and leaned forward to watch their faces 
as they read it before passing judgment. No bit of acting 
could have been more moving or more poignantly real. 
The players convince Shakespeare that his destiny lies in 
London, and he finally decides to go, 

On his way he passes a great estate, where a party of 
ladies and gentlemen of the court is being. entertained, and 
sees for the first time Elizabeth Vernon, then a child, as 
well as the youthful Earl of Southampton, who is to be- 
come his friend and patron. Mr. Powell was delightful 
in an exquisite little scene with Elizabeth, who seemed a 
being half sprite and half princess. His bearing, gestures 
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and inflections reflected all the lightness of the setting and 
the lines. 

The last two acts show the mature Shakespeare, the 
close friend of Southampton, and famous dramatist whom 
the Queen herself delights to honor. The dryad of the 
forest is now Mistress Elizabeth Vernon, a beauty and a 
great lady of the court, cousin to the Earl of Essex. The 
author of the, piece has used the illusive “Dark Lady” of 
the sonnets, so frequently termed beautiful and cruel, as 
the basis of the plot, and Shakespeare loves her. She, 
however, loves Lord Southampton, who in turn adores 
Lady Bridget Manners! 

In the latter part of the play Mr. Powell wore a black 
velvet court costume and a plumed hat. There was a sug- 
gestion of Hamlet in his appearance. He was not recog- 
nizable to his most intimate friends, for his make-up was 
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of the art 
to the heart 


is the 
which 


And _ this 
theater 


the best advantage essence 
theater idea—the new 
of the great pianist. 

Mr. Powell has been actively 
the Little Theater League of Richmond since 
more than two years ago. It is one of the youngest of 
the numerous “little theater” organizations in America, and 
he believes that it will be an important factor in the artistic 
future of Richmond. The poetic and historical drama in 
which he appeared is the longest and most elaborate pro- 
duction yet undertaken by the league, and was directed by 
Louise Burleigh, of New York and Boston, who also played 
opposite John Powell, in the leading woman's role of 
Elizabeth Vernon. Mr. Powell, of course, assisted in the 
really charming musical setting, arranged by IF. Flaxington 
Harker, of Richmond. 

John Powell is a striking figure in the world of art for 


is ck se 


interested in the work of 
its beginning 


several reasons. His versatility and flexibility are ex 
traordinary. All the musical world knows him as one of 
the finest pianists and composers of the day. All the 
musical world does not know, however, that he is a writes 
of originality and polish, a brilliant speaker, and (it has 
just been discovered!) an accomplished actor. He has the 
background and mental poise which inheritance, breeding 
and university education can give. His sane and normal 





Richmond, Va. 


Photos by Boice Studios, 
JOHN 

ts William Shakespeare, 
at Richmond, Va.,, 


a faithful reproduction of a familiar portrait of Shake- 
speare. The high forehead, with its backward sweep of 
hair, and the pointed Vandyke beard completed the illusion, 
and the eyes alone betrayed John Powell. 

In his love affair with Elizabeth Vernon, and his subse- 
quent discovery that both she and Southampton, his dearest 
friend, have been disloyal to him, followed by his decision 


to leave London for Stratford and home, Mr. Powell 
showed marvelous capacity for one of the most difficult 
forms of expression—emotional acting. He was impres- 


sive and compelling, giving evidence of unusual spiritual 
insight. The same insight and breadth of intellect was ap- 
parent throughout the play, in which he appeared two 
nights, for he contributed a quality which might have been 
missed in a professional. 

John Powell is an “amateur” in the true and beautiful 
original sense of the old French word, for he is a “lover” 
of the character which he portrayed, and of the art which 
reveals character. Moreover, he possesses an unusual at- 
tribute, often commented upon by members of the cast. 
He was as deeply concerned with the other parts as with 
his own, and was always eager to modify his own part, if 


need arose, in order to make others more effective. There 
was nothing of the “star” attitude about him. His great 
wish was for a balanced and perfect production, which 


could be attained only by “playing up” his fellow actors to 


POWELL 


the youth, and William Shakespeare, 
with Louise 


“The 


Vernon, 


the mature man, in Passionate Pilgrim,” presented 


Burleigh, as Blizabeth 


grasp of life and art in their relationship to each other is 
expressed in the unique constitution of the “Fresh Air Arts 
Society,” founded by group of artists including himself 


in London before the Great War, as a protest against all 
that is decadent or abnormal in any branch of art. It has 
been said of him that he is a man as wholly as he is a 
musician, 

This pianist has used the local material which is his 


birthright in his compositions, His interpretation of sev 
eral phases of American life includes the “Banjo Picker,” 
which deliciously Southern in quality, and curiously 
enough, is said to be especially popular in Amsterdam 

E. ¢ 


1s 


Grainger at Chicago Musical College 
Fifty-two students are attending Percy Grainger’s mas 
ter classes of five weeks at the Chicago Musical College 


this summer. Among these are unusually gifted students 
whose future careers will be watched with interest. Morti 
mer Browning, of Greensboro, N. C., the winner of Percy 
Grainger’s first free scholarship, is to be congratulated 
upon having secured this much coveted prize. Little Muriel 
Kerr, of Regina, Canada (age nine), who won the second 


prize, is a very talented, beautiful and healthy looking gir! 
Che third prize resulted in a tie between Mabel Babbing 
ton, of Colman, Tex., and Carolyn Schuyler, of Chicago. 
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Social Efficiency Through Music Appreciation 


Providing an Education for the Hours of Recreation—Making a Citizen Useful to Society, 
Through the Medium of Music 

















By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








A short while ago a group of prominent men gathered 
for the purpose of discussing public efficiency through 
education As was the case on this and similar occasions, 
the public schools of America were given the critical re 
view, with the schools losing the argument, Issues such 
as “The schools do not train for citizenship,” “Not enough 
attention paid to American institutions,” “Unfit for busi 
ness life,” ete, was raised and lowered. “Woeful in 
efiiciency” in the conduct of their business affairs received 
considerable attention, and the result of the whole discus- 
sion left the poor school systems taking the count. 














Sweeping Successes in Philadelphia and 
Wilmington 


CECILE 
E HORVAT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Madame de Horvath is a player still youthful, who 
has already made very much of a name for herself 
by her remarkable ability. She plays with every bit 
of her being. Forearms, wrists and fingers are ex- 
traordinarily lithe and flexible, and they seemed part 
of the melodic pattern of such music as the breeze- 
blown scherzo in the Chopin sonata. Madame de 
Horvath's playing is singularly vital and mercurially 
sensitive, and her technical equipment is such as 
comes only by endless toil on the basis of the Inborn 
aptitude.--Public Ledger, Philadelphia, May 15, 1920, 


Madame de Horvath, who was well known to Phila- 
delphia audiences as Cecile Ayres, has broadened 
enormously in her playing. Her interpretation of the 
Chopin sonata in B minor was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, while in two groups of small pieces she was 
equally interesting.—The Philadelphia Record, May 16, 
1920, 

Madame de Horvath opened with the Chopin B 
minor sonata, which she played with a spirit and tech- 
nical accuracy. She ended the concert with the Liszt 
Ff minor study and the difficult toccata of Saint- 
Saéna, both of which she played in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, the interpretation showing sympathetic 
understanding.—The Philadelphia Press, May 15, 1920. 


WILMINGTON 


The performance of Cecile de Horvath at the piano 
was a triumph of beauty and technique. She per- 
formed her several numbers at the piano with rare 
grace, artistic merit and wealth of tone. She scored 
an unusual success with her beautiful rendition of the 
dificult ‘“‘Tarantella of Venice and Naples” by Liszt, 
with a charming personality, a bright Incisive touch 
and full expression she brought out the truest tones 
of the instrument. She was compelled to respond 
with encores.—Wilmington Morning News, April 23, 1920. 


Mme. Sundelius, Cornelius van Vilet, and Cecile de 
Horvath, were the performers, and were all three 
encored time and again by an audience which filled 
floor and gallery. Miss de Horvath aroused enthusi- 
asm by her rendition of List'’s pyrotechnical Taran- 
tella (Venice and Naples) displaying a virtuosity which 
was sweeping. As encores she played, and splendidly, 
the double time grand valse of Chopin in A flat major 
and the Schubert-Lfszt “Hark! Hark! the Lark.” — 
The Evening Journal, Wilmington, April 238, 1920. 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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Among this group was a judge who had years of ex- 
perience in dealing with cases of juvenile delinquency. 
He had listened interestedly during the discussion, but had 
offered no comments to indicate on which side of the 
question he stood. Slowly he reviewed in his mind the 
tragic panorama of years, Then with the kindliest attitude 
toward human nature he remarked: “If the schools of 
America spent half their time training children to use 
their hours of recreation as efficiently as they train them 
for business, we would have less need for children’s 
courts.” 

We consider this an appropriate introduction to the dis- 
sertation which is to follow, and to prepare our minds for 
an appreciation of the merits of the case. Recently we 
have devoted considerable attention to perfecting the 
creative side of a child’s musical activity. Much has been 
said in favor of this charming type of teaching, and a 
little trivial “blithering” has been hurled against it by the 
narrow visioned champions of orthodoxy. As has been ex- 
plained, the work is really in an experimental stage. True, 
many teachers have used this method for years, but only 
recently has any attempt been made to organize and direct 
this particular energy. Recently, in reviewing some of 
the activities nurtured in the New York City schools dur- 
ing the past year, we found some really brilliant views on 
the subject. A report made to the director by Katharine 
Kennedy, a progressive teacher of music, is sufficiently in- 
teresting to warrant publicity. It will be remembered that 
Miss Kennedy developed and worked out the ideas on 
creative work offered for the betterment of school music. 
The following is part of the report: 

“Some time ago a very successful school principal said 
to the writer: ‘Now, even for the laborer, it is eight hours 
work and eight hours sleep. School must prepare the child 
for the other eight hours. The New York City Music 
Department is doing great work in this direction.’ 

“The eight hours of work and the eight hours of sleep 
will take care of themselves. It is in ‘the other eight 
hours’ that social and political unrest, strife, and every- 
thing vicious for the individual and society have their 
raise. Social efficiency demands that the child be equipped 
for a right use of his leisure, with a liking for elevating 
forms of recreation, and a desire for cultural avocations. 
Most children’s formal education is over when they leave 
elementary school, so if the music teaching there is so 
designed that it fits them to participate in the singing of 
their community, to appreciate good music, and to seek it 
as part of their recreation, then the music teachers have 
solved their part of the problem of the other eight hours.’ 

“The New York City Music Department aims to carry 
out this work effectively. While the best methods of sight 
singing and voice culture are chosen, it must be remembered 
that it is the love of good music which prompts the child 
to seek further knowledge, and the New York City Music 
Department gives considerable attention to music apprecia- 
tion as a result of this observation. 

“Some people may enjoy music without understanding 
it, but no one can really appreciate it without some knowl- 
edge. There is little real knowledge without experience— 
the most useful experience is participation—and the most 
direct way of participating is by singing. Singing ‘worth- 
while’ songs and selections from oratorios and operas 
«<omes first in music appreciation. 

“Listening to good music is the second means of train- 
ing in appreciation. A long lecture, however, with about 
five minutes of listening, and no participation, is not a 
good lesson; neither is listening to a phonograph record 
with no attempt at understanding it. A few short, clear 
sentences explaining the meaning of the selection, giving 
a general idea of the form, and calling attention to the 
salient points, is all the talking necessary. A brief analysis 
with the children humming the principal themes, and clap- 
ping characteristic rhythms, supplies the needed participa- 
tion. Then the children can listen to the selection with un- 
derstanding and enjoyment. 

“The listening lesson for young children should always 
be along the line of their experience. They may listen to 
folk songs other than those! they sing, and discover peculiar 
characteristics. The rhythm and form of their dances can 
be explained and then compared with other simple dance 
forms. Marks of expression may be made vital by dis- 
covering whether a passage is piano or forte, crescendo or 
diminuendo, Later they may learn to recognize the quality 
of voices, also the timbre of some of the orchestral instru- 
ments. Finally the larger forms may be studied, and the 
children may become acquainted with some of the best 
instrumental and orchestral compositions. 

How To Listen, 


“The names of the composers should always be given 
and the children led to understand that there would be no 
music but for the composer. The very essence of music 
appreciation is a sympathetic understanding of the creative 
element in music, What kind of teaching is it that per- 
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mits children to leave school without a glimmer of intelli- 
gence about how music is made? If they think about it at 
all, they probably believe that music, like Topsy, ‘just 
growed.’ The New York City Music Department is giving 
the children an understanding of the creative element in 
music by direct participation. Of course the experience 
must be limited in degree, but it is sufficient for intelligent 
appreciation. A practical demonstration of this creative 
work was given at the recent Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Convention when a class of 3B children (average age 8 
years) freely composed their own songs and wrote their 
own melodies. While this original work educates through 
leading the child to self-expression, and by encouraging 
the creative instinct, it also gives that experience by partici- 
pation which is esscntial to the intelligent appreciation of 
music. 

“A few years after the child has left school much that 
he has learned will be discarded on the pile of ‘forgotten 
knowledge,’ but the love and appreciation of good music 
will remain—an elevating and refining influence on the 
individual and society.” 

CONCLUSION, 

We heartily approve of the above! And when schools 
humanize education we shall be aiming in the proper direc- 
tion. To much carelessness and rigidity have marked the 
high points of education. Carelessness, because haste sup- 
planted serious thought in arriving at a result; and rigidity, 
because we found it difficult to break away from the tradi- 
tions of time-honored custom. “There is a new light com- 
ing over the hills,” says the poet, and woe unto him who 
cannot see it! 


Namara to Open Season in Aeolian Hall 


After an exceedingly busy concert season, topped off by 
six weeks’ work on her first motion picture, Marguerite 
Namara is at present spending most of her time at her 
beautiful home at Great Neck, L. I. In addition to nu- 
merous concerts throughout the East and Middle West, 
Namara appeared with great success as soloist with several 
of the leading symphony orchestras, among them being the 
New York Philharmonic, with which she had three appear- 
ances, the New York Orchestral Society, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

In Cleveland, one of the critics, Archie Bell in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, remarked that her singing with 
the orchestra was “one of the finest musical treats of a 
season full of music.” He also said that “her progress 
vocally and artistically has been almost phenominal.” All 
of which proves that Namara’s splendid musicianship 
doubly insures her success as an orchestral soloist. 

Namara will again appear with a number of these organ- 
izations next season. She will officially open her 1920-21 
season with a recital in Aeolian Hall on October 17. 








“Yohrzeit” to Be Used on Concert Tour 
Sonya Medvedieff programmed Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 
several times recently, and found that it went so success- 
fully with her audiences that she has decided to use it on 
her entire concert tour next season. 


Werrenrath Uses “Smilin’ Through” in London 
_“Smilin’ Through,” Arthur A. Penn's most successful 
little song, was programmed by Reinald Werrcnrath at his 
second London recital and the song made a tremendous hit. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS 








THIRTEENTH Concert, JULY 5. 


On Monday evening, July 5, Edwin Franko Goldman 
presented a program exclusively of works by American 
composers, which, naturally, attracted an unusually large 
and patriotic audience. 

The special feature at this concert was the first per- 
formance of Carl Busch’s symphonic episode, “A Chant 
from the Great Plains,” which work won the first prize of 
$250 offered by Mr. Goldman. An original composition 
for band, it aroused considerable interest, primarily be- 
cause of the excellent re putation which the composer bears, 
and, secondly, because of its selection as the prize winning 
number. The judges in the contest were Percy Grainger 
and Victor Herbert, who, after careful examination of 
numerous manuscripts submitted, considered this the most 
important and worthy work. The composition not only 
shows marked originality in thematic development and 
unusual musicianship, but also reveals extraordinary in- 
telligence in band scoring. It was received with enthusi- 
astic applause, which, indeed, was well deserved, for the 
score is of particular beauty, very melodious, and most 
picturesque and fascinating in color and harmony. There 
is much characteristic Indian spirit in the Busch pages. 

Marguerite Ringo, soprano, was the soloist, and charmed 
the large audience with her admirable vocalism. Her num- 
bers were “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” 
Hopkinson, and “A Birthday,” Woodman, to which she 
added as an encore Cadman’s “At Dawning.” 

Other programmed band numbers were Henry Hadley’s 
“Festival March” (conducted by the composer); “To a 
Wild Rose,” MacDowell; “Romance,” Kramer; three com- 
positions by E dwin Franko (Goldman- intermezzo, “On the 
Green,” march, “Sagamore,” and “A Bit of Syncopation” 
(the latter being redemanded) ; “Narcissus,” Nevin; a 
Chinese episode, “The Lady Picking Mulberries,” Kelley, 
and Victor Herbert's “American” fantasie. As extra 
numbers Mr. Goldman rendered march, “National An- 
them,” Bagley; “Stars and Stripes,” Sousa; “Oriental 
Dance,” Herbert, and the same composer's “March of the 
Toys.” 

FourTEENTH CONCERT, JULY 7. 
Thousands of people were disappointed at the Wednes- 


day evening concert’ when a shower came up and _ pre- 
vented the completion of what promised to be a most 
enjoyable program. Mr. Goldman and his men would 


allotted time, playing from memory, 


have finished out the 

had it not rained too hard. Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes” 
was the first impromptu number, but due to the heavy 
downpour the concert had to stop before very many 


the entire first part 
the second, with 
had been heard 
done was the 


measures had been played. However, 
of the program and a good share of 

the exception of the community singing, 
before it began to rain. Especially well 
overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai, with 
Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” as an encore, in which the 
melody and embellishments were brought out with finesse. 
Massenet’s “Elegie” also was encored, the barcaroile from 


The other band 


“The Tales of Hoffman” being given. 
numbers consisted of the Grand March from “The Queen 
of Sheba” and excerpts from “Lohengrin,” Wagner. 


A feature of the program was Ernest Williams’ playing 
as a cornet solo of Mana-Zucca’s beautiful little ballad, 
“If Flowers Could Speak.” This song was much in vogue 
last year, and owing to its merits it is not surprising that 


its popularity does not in the least seem to be on the 
wane. The young composer was in the audience and 
shared in the applause. Mr. Williams also presented two 
fine encores. 


FirTEENTH CONCERT, JULY 9. 
A number of this year’s programs by the Goldman Con- 
cert Band are being devoted principally to the works of one 


great master. Beethoven was thus represented on Friday 


evening, July 9. The first selection was his “Egmont” 
overture, then came the andante from the fifth symphony 
and the “Leonore” overture, No. 3. The manner in which 
these were rendered could but be wholly satisfactory to 
the most critical; even more, they gave distinct pleasure 


inclined. “Frankly, it is the best 


to those less musically 
a prominent musician was over- 


band I have ever heard,” 


heard to say. Excerpts from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” the Strauss waltz, “Wine, Women and Song,” and 
“Reminiscences of Ireland” by Godfrey were the other 
programmed band numbers, to which were added two 
of Conductor Goldman's lively compositions, “Sagamore 
March” and “A Bit of Syncopation,” and other encores. 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, was the soloist of the evening. 
She won much favor with her artistic singing of the waltz 
song from “Romeo and Juliet” and responded to an encore 
with “Love’s in My Heart” by Woodman, which she was 


obliged to repeat. 


Song Three Times in Twenty-four Hours 
Elda Laska, mezzo-soprano, recently sang Rhea Silberta’s 
“Yohrzeit” three times within twenty-four hours. 
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HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON COMBINE 
FORCES IN MANAGERIAL FIRM 





Will Conduct Two Offices—One in New York and One in Chicago 


Hyde Park Studio, 
HARRY CULBERTSON, 


Chicago 


New York is to have another new managerial office, to 
be controlled by Harry and Arthur Culbertson, two ex- 
perienced men in that field of endeavor. As is well known, 





Hyde Park Studio, 


ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Chicago . 


that he found it almost impossible to handle his growing 
interests from ( hicago as a center. To meet this difficulty 
it was decided to open a New York 


omce Because ot 








Harry Culbertson has been a prominent manager in Chi- Arthur Culbertson’s association with Mr. Wagner and his 
cago for the past fourteen years, handling many celebri- consequent familiarity with conditions here in the East. it 
ties, and in addition being a thoroughly efficient road was natural that he should again combine forces with his 
man. As for Arthur Culbertson, he has been associated brother and take charge at this end. The new arrange 
with the New York offices of Charles L. Wagner for the ment will make it possible for Harry Culbertson to devote 
past two years, and is entirely familiar with this section the major portion of his time to road work, thus enabling 
of the country. Previous to the time of his affiliation with him to keep his finger on the pulse of musical conditions 
Mr. Wagner, Arthur Culbertson worked with his brother throughout the country, while Arthur Culbertson, who also 
in Chicago for four years, when the two men were in will do some road work, will handle practically all of the 
close touch with musical conditions throughout the coun- business details connected with the concern through the 
try. New York office, which will be located at 1527 Aeolian 
Harry Culbertson’s managerial activities from coast to Hall. An announcement regarding the artists to be man 

coast had for some time been expanding to such an extent aged will be made in the very near futur: 
~, 





gy NEW CONCERT STAR 


CMe eee. EVENING 
AMERICAN, 
udwan Devries: 


“Fritz Renk Plays. — 
Fritz Renk gave a re- 
cital at Kimball Hall. 
He is a newcomer to 
the formal public plat- 
form, as far as I know, 
and the excellent im- 
pression he produced 





gave birth to a sincere 
desire to hear him 
again, for he is well worth this tribute to his talents. 
Mr. Renk has a great many very good violin assets, 
among them a more than adequate fluency of technic, 


considerable sensitiveness of ex- 


pretty tone 


taste, 
very 


discriminating 
pression and a 
and in pleasing 


“He succeeded in giving me pleasure 
a very appreciative and admiring audience, who de- 
manded an extra after the Vieuxtemps Concerto Mr. 
Renk then played a Berceuse very charmingly. He is 
a most promising: young artist. Edna Frain was a 
good accompanist. 

The American violin virtuoso who on May 18 in 
Chicago again chemeed that he can hold his audience 


spellbound.’’—Chicago Herald-Examiner 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, W. L. Hubbard: 


shorter numbers 


“Fritz Renk's presentment of the 
on his program was instant and strong in appeal. For 
he brings to their performance a tone sweet and in- 


Suite 21-22 Auditorium Building - 





Fritz Renk 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Wins High Praise from Chicago Critics 


Tauscher Violin Used 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Festivals 
Exclusive Management—Von Winckler-Mansfield 


And a Brilliant One 


sratiating, which sings melody winsome! and get 
from soft sustained effects all that is in them He wa 
able to show his abilities in favoring light 

CHICAGO EVENING POST, 

Karleton Hackett: 

“Fritz Renk was playing the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
as | entered He gave it with understanding of the 
music and a good technical grasp of his instrument 
In his encore he showed that he*could play a melody 
with a tone of fine quality and interpretative warmth 
There was a large audience which applauded him 
heartily.’ 

CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL, 

Edward C. Moore: 

“Renk is a violinist of talent and acquirement with 
a special ability to select music that hi iudience will 
enjoy His selections and his manner of playing them 
indicated a certain degree of the recustomed in play 
ing before a set of hearers He played the first move 
ment to the entire satisfaction of hi audience 
audibly expressed that he played a little Grieg pieces 
for an encore, all sprightly, graceful and with a geod 
deal of charm.” 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
Maurice Rosenfeld: 

‘Fritz tenk, violinist, gave t violin recita last 
evening, and in the first movement of the Vieuxtemp 
Concerto in E major gave evidence of an adequate 
technical prowess of good tone ind musical under 


standing.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It is to be suspected that so many Americans went 
to Paris this summer because they heard that the 
hotels, cafés and restaurants have no music. 

6 

After all, it is only fair play turnabout for vio- 
linists to write comic operas, for were not Johann 
Strauss, Lehar, Offenbach, Sousa, and Riesenfeld, 
all violinists ? 

The programs which Walter Henry Rothwell is 
presenting at the Stadium Concerts are models of 
taste in selection, preservation of balance, and 
strict avoidance of too great length. 


nota bene 


La Scala, Milan’s famous opera house, will 
remain closed still another season, while the stage 
is being rebuilt to meet modern requirements. The 
“grand” season next winter will take place at the 
Teatro Liricd, 

6 

The city of Paris, following its entirely praise- 
worthy custom of commemorating distinguished 
citizens, has just placed a tablet on the house No, 
34 rue Pigalle where Benjamin Godard lived for 
many years. There is already a small but tasteful 
Godard monument in the Avenue Victor Hugo. 

—" 

The other day a young woman gave a_ peculiar 
kind of recital in London, singing to her own ac- 
companiments on the cello, Said our London cor- 
respondent: “Bessie Griffiths may be a fine cellist 
for a singer or a fine singer for a cellist, but it 
might be wiser for her to choose one career or the 
other and improve it.” 

‘ 

Violinist Franz de Vecsey is playing in South 

America just now. Yes—he used to be Von Vecsey. 


Why did he pause at the half way mark instead. 


of following the example of a certain Lieder singer 
who started out as “von,” metamorphosed into “de” 
during war times and has ended up as_ plain 
Warlich ? 

. 

Erik Schmedes, the voiceless wonder of the 
Vienna Opera, who sprang into fame by singing 
Siegmund in bare legs instead of with the usual 
tights, is said to have been dismissed from that 
institution for having tried to turn an honest penny 
on the side in these hard Viennese times by singing 
in vaudeville. : 

tieasnilpcdlipicee 

If any statement as to the net receipts of the Ham- 
merstein Memorial Concert held some time ago at 
the Hippodrome has been made by Mrs. Hammer- 
stein, or any of her associates for her, we have 
failed to see it. Were the gross receipts, as re- 
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ported, between $11,000 and $12,000? If so, what 


were the net receipts—and where are they? It was 

announced that they were to be applied toward the 

foundation of music scholarships in Mr. Hammer- 

stein’s name at the American Academy, Rome. We 

shall be glad to publish any authoritative statement 

and invite Mrs. Hammerstein to send us one. 
——— @ - — 

Foreign countries—even “enemy countries”—are 
still glad to get American singers when they are 
good, Carl Fischer-Niemann, a young lyric tenor, 
who was born at Madison, Wis., and received his 
vocal instruction on this side of the water, has just 
been engaged for the Vienna State (formerly Im- 
perial) Opera, which already has two American 
tenors, Piccaver and Miller. 

———-@ 

It looks as if Buenos Aires would wait in vain 
to see Richard Strauss conduct those symphony con- 
certs this summer, for latest advices say that he is 
to be musical director at the Munich festival, which 
begins August 1 and, besides the usual Wagner and 
Mozart, will run to Weber, Wolff (“The Cor- 
regidor”’), Strauss, Pfitzner and Schrecker this 
year, 


ee 

Liverpool, England, is agitating the question of a 
municipal orchestra. The idea is to start with about 
forty players—a ridiculously small number for a 
city of Liverpool’s size and importance—and in- 
crease gradually. At a recent meeting under the 
chairmanship of the Lord Mayor, Sir Burton Ellis, 
a committee was appointed to draft a plan looking 
to its establishment. 

The mysterious thing about the bankruptcy of 
the former managerial firm of Maurice L. Fulcher 
and Gordon B. Fulcher, notice of which appears in 
the news columns of this issue, is just what con- 
stitutes that three dollars worth of assets—against 
over eleven thousand of liabilities. With the present 
range of prices, what is there to be reckoned as a 
tangible asset that can be valued only at three dol- 
lars? Even the ex-office umbrella ought to go into 
the schedule at a better price than that, it would 
seem, though, perhaps, with the strict honesty al- 
ways characteristic of the boys, it was entered at 
pre-war and pre-failure prices. 


ee 


During the last few years the interest of the 
general public in chamber music has shown a 
gratifying growth. Four or five prominent string 
quartets have figured in American history, but at 
the present time, owing to the disbandment of the 
others, there remain but three whose work is stimu- 
lating public interest. They are the Flonzaley, the 
Zoellner and the Letz Quartets. The Zoellners, for 
example, will make their ninth tour of this country 
next season. Without outside financial backing but 
merely through sheer merit this organization has 
won a place of its own. The personnel has been 
the same since its foundation some sixteen years 
ago by Joseph Zoellner, Sr., and consists of Antoin- 
ette Zoellner, Amandus Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, 
Jr., and Joseph Zoellner, Sr. Daily practice for 
years has resulted in a perfection of ensemble work 
that is gradually finding full appreciation. 

ad agchesions 
According to Le Menestrel, 


Lucien Muratore 
himself has definitely announced in Paris, where 
he is again singing at the Opéra, that he will return 
to sing in the United States next season, doubtlessly 


with the Chicago Opera Association. He will ap- 
pear, he says, in “Manon,” “Werther,” “Ariane,” 
“Monna Vanna” and “Penelope.” Apparently M. 
Muratore has not read the announcement of the 
Chicago plans for next season. Of the five operas 
named, only “Manon” and “Monna Vanna” are in- 
cluded in the list given out by Executive Director 
Johnson. “Werther” has not been done here for 
many years; “Ariane,” if memory serves right, was 
given only during the Russell regime in Boston ; and 
“Penelope” is an entire stranger to the U. S. A. 
Perhaps Mr. Johnson will announce an extension of 
plans, when he returns from abroad, to include the 
operas M, Muratore names. ; 
a Cee 

One who was present at the recent Pasdeloup 
orchestra concert in Paris, when E. Robert Schmitz 
played the John Alden Carpenter concertino for 
piano and orchestra for the first time in France, 
tells us that, mingled with the applause for M. 
Schmitz’s excellent playing, there were plentiful 
hisses for the composition. We have not heard 
the work, but certainly there can be nothing in it 
that deserves hissing. After the way in which 
French music has been boomed in this country for 
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the last few seasons, it seems as if there was every 
reason for not receiving a serious American work 
performed in Paris in such an unfriendly manner. 
If the French encountered in other parts of the 
world the same spirit of “France for the French” 
that exists in their own country, their art would 
make small progress. 
——_-—_©—_—_- 

“Everybody’s doing it,” as the popular song of a 
few years ago had it. The National Symphony 
Orchestra set the fashion by securing the dis- 
tinguished Dutch leader, Mengelberg, to co-operate 
with Artur Bodanzky next season; then the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra announced that Henry Hadley 
had been engaged as associate to Josef Stransky ; 
and now Walter Damrosch has invited the latest 
English sensation, Albert Coates, to direct some De- 
cember concerts of the New York Symphony, an 
invitation which Mr. Coates has accepted. New 
York will be glad to see the two European leaders 
in action and to have Mr. Hadley appear at regular 
intervals instead of only on rare occasions a3 here- 
tofore. And what a thought is here for the respect- 
ed board of directors of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Let them hasten to secure an associate for 
Mr. Monteux. It really doesn’t matter so much 
who the associate may be. We are reminded of the 
classic reply of a certain New York manager who, 
in charges of a series of orchestral concerts, was 
approached by the friends of a visiting European 
baton swinger, who wished to appear as guest con- 
ductor. “All right,” said the manager, “I'll take 
him. I don’t know anything about him, but he can’t 
be any worse than our regular man!” For the 
truth of which story we can personally vouch. 


—__@—__— 


And, now that Boston has been mentioned, is 
there, strictly speaking, a Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at this moment? All the young Lochinvar 
conductors have been coming out of the west in the 
last few weeks and most of them claim to be going 
back with saddle bags full of Boston players. Man- 
ager Brennan-—as true hearted and loyal a manager 
as any orchestra ever had—is across the water, pre- 
sumably looking for new men. How unfortunate 
is the present statement of what was for years the 
premier orchestra not only of America but of the 
world. The action of the late Major Higginson— 
in a huff over the Muck affair—in completely sever- 
ing all connection with the marvelous organization 
which he built up and supported for so many years 
can only be looked upon as the unfortunate act of 
a mind weakened and distorted by extreme old age. 
And then the unhappy action of the well-meaning 
but musically ignorant board of directors m choos- 
ing two conductors quite below Boston Symphony 
standards, followed by the much-to-be-regretted 
strike (handled by Judge Cabot with conspicuous 
lack of tact), has brought things to a doleful pass. 
One can only hope for the best—but with M. Mon- 
teux just beginning a three years’ incumbency of 
the conductorship, there truly is little to be expected. 


RECOGNITION 


‘Welcome news indeed is that of the appointment 
of Henry Hadley as Associate Conductor to Josef 
Stransky of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Mr. Hadley is signally honored in being the first 
native born musician (Somerville, Mass., 1874) to 
be appointed as a leader of one of the great Eastern 
orchestras, in particular the oldest orchestra in the 
United States, which is the honorable distinction 
belonging the Philharmonic, now over seventy-five 
years old. Mr. Hadley comes to his position with 
extensive experience as a conductor to his credit. 
Aside from the work he did abroad in his student 
days, he proved his worth as conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra and later of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Further he has 
appeared from time to time as guest conductor of 
practically all the great American orchestras. He is 
the best known American composer today and his 
orchestral works have been played extensively 
abroad as well as in his native country, while both 
the Metropolitan and Chicago organizations have 
presented operas by him. Mr. Hadley’s appoint- 
ment is not only a compliment to his ability but a 
distinct step in advance as significant of the merited, 
if tardy, recognition of the American conductor, 
who has up to the present been a prophet almost 
entirely without honor in his native land. There 
is no question of experiment in connection with his 
appointment for the achievements already to his 
credit in the field of conducting convincingly predi- 
cate the success which is bound to be his with the 
Philharmonic. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





Why Is an American Conductor? 

The engagement of Henry K. Hadley to lead 
part of the New York Philharmonic series next 
season leads to some strange reflections. One of 
them is that he is an American, born in this coun- 
try. No doubt the press of our land will hail this 
event with commendable patriotic fervor, and that 
is the reason for further reflection. 

Why is it that no other American conductor has 
had a chance of recent years to head a symphony 
orchestra as the permanent conductor. How many 
American conductors have we? Are they compe- 
tent to direct symphony? If so, why are they not 
holding positions in that field? 

In trying to answer the foregoing questions one 
becomes involved in a peculiar situation and feels 
somewhat like the squirrel in the cage, which ex- 
erts a deal of activity but gets nowhere. We have 
American orchestras but for some unexplained rea- 
son they do not engage American conductors. No 
orchestral management ever has said that American 
conductors are incompetent or that a European stick 
wielder is better than an American simply be- 
cause he is European. The orchestras merely act 
as though there are no American conductors in 
existence. Maybe there are not. However, if there 
are not, how are we to develop them if no orchestra 
gives them a chance to conduct. And if there are 
some American conductors, but they hold no posts, 
why should young musicians with talent for con- 
ducting, train themselves for that branch of work, 
knowing that they face the possibilities of a jobless 
or silent career? 

American opera singers are very much in the 
same boat as conductors. They are told in this land 
that they have no experience and yet they are de- 
nied the chance to get that experience here and feel 
themselves tacitly driven out of their own country 
and forced to spend years in Europe in order to 
acquire the necessary operatic routine and training. 
There are not enough opera houses and not enough 
symphony orchestras in America for a country of 
such vast population and with such a large and 
growing number of young men and women devot- 
ing themselves to music as a profession. The fu- 
ture will see even more of our youthful citizenry 
in the tonal field, for it has become tremendously 
lucrative under modern methods of advertising and 
exploitation, aided by the recording and motion pic- 
ture corporations. 

Symphonic conducting is not a mysterious art 
and it has no secrets that cannot be learned by a 
good musician of any nationality, provided he also 
has interpretative talent and a fair measure of ex- 
ecutive ability in making other persons do his musi- 
cal will. Of course not every one who learns how 
to conduct necessarily is a great director—not even 
in Europe. We have heard many abominable sym- 
phonic performances abroad, and some in America 
led by European conductors. On the other hand 
we have listened to notable readings from the batons 
of Theodore Spiering, Chalmers Clifton, Frank 
Van der Stucken, Nahan Franko, Arthur. Mges, 
Max Bendix, Henry Hadley, and a few other na- 
tive born Americans. Spiering jumped in, led Mah- 
ler’s New York Philharmonic repertory for weeks 
when that leader was ill. Nahan Franko proved 
his prowess with the baton when he directed 
Wagner, Mozart, and other performances at the 
Metropolitan without rehearsal. 

Had we been the Boston Symphony management 
we most assuredly would have engaged Chalmers 
Clifton to succeed Muck, for the young American 
conductor has demonstrated repeatedly that he is 
competent to handle an orchestra for symphony, 
opera, or oratorio. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that conducting is 
a trick and that only Europeans are able to work. 

We learned from Europe how to make silk, cloth, 
motor cars, kiimmel and cheese. Can’t we possibly 
learn conducting ? 

Then there is the final reflection that, if Thomas, 
Gericke, Nikisch, Leopold Damrosch, Seidl, Mottl, 
Mahler, Weingartner, Muck, Colonne, Mengelberg, 
Safonoff, Wood, Toscanini, and all the rest of the 
imported conductors who have batoned here, have 
taught our native born musicians nothing about 
conducting, how are they to learn even if we put 
them at the head of our symphony orchestras? 


More Musical Mysteries 

Although everyone knows now that Dvorsky is 
Josef Hofmann, that Mme. Wesendock is Isolde, 
and that Beethoven was a Belgian, many more 
musical mysteries remain to be solved, and we 
recommend that the vacationing tonalists spend 
some of their leisure hours trying to supply an- 
swers to these problems: 

Why was Mendelssohn afraid to put words to 
those songs? 

Suppose one played Rubinstein’s melody in G 
instead of in F? 

Would Brahms’ music sound different had he 
never worn whiskers? 

Did Liszt’s hair turn white during his first hear- 
ing of the second rhapsody as played by a young 
lady amateur; or was it after he counted up how 
much money he had lent Wagner ? 

Was Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” ever ac- 
cepted ? 

What did Czerny do when he was not writing 
etudes ? 

Did Ignatz Paderewski’s boy chums call him Ig 
or Iggy for short? 

What do oratorio soloists ‘think about when they 
are awaiting their turn to perform? 

How does Cavaradossi, in “Tosca,” recover so 
quickly from the effects of the torture? 

Who scored more hits, Arthur Sullivan or John 
L. Sullivan? 

“Should “Kol Nidrei,” “Eli, Eli,” or ‘“Rachem” 
be played in restaurants where pork is served ? 


Spa Conference Saved 
Another world war is averted with the publica- 
tion of the following letter—our printing of it being 


in the nature of reparation and not indemnity: 
Lake Memphremagog, P. Q., July 9, 1920. 





Dear Sir: 

An editorial published in your issue of the Ist instant 
quotes some rather startling bits of information, anent 
the twenty-fifth anniversary concert of Arthur Nikisch, 
from Musical Canada. 

So as to dispel any confusion in the minds of your 
readers, would you kindly mention the fact that Le Canada 
Musical, published in Montreal and in French, is entirely 
different to Musical Canada, an English monthly edited 
in Toronto. 

Le Canada Musical takes a certain pride in the accuracy 
of its statements and in its general reliability, and 1s 
particularly anxious to dissociate itself from such remarks 
as those referred to by the Musica Courter. 

Yours very truly, 
C. O. LAMONTAGNE, 
Editor. 
Did Beethoven Advertise 

A correspondent, J. K. L., inquires: “You always 
are printing admonitions to musicians to advertise. 
Did Beethoven advertise? And if he didn’t, don’t 
you think that modern musicians overadvertise ?” 

Yes,- Beethoven advertised, and a few years ago 
we printed in these pages the facsimile of an adver- 
tisement inserted by Beethoven in the Vienna pa- 
pers, calling the attention of the public to the fact 
that a four handed arrangement of one of his latest 
symphonies had just been issued by his publishers. 
Beethoven even added the information that the 
notes were clearly printed and the price of the edi- 
tion was cheap. Mozart advertisements also ap- 
peared, and they were of the most sensational kind. 
Liszt and Chopin advertised their concerts. Paga- 
nini was one of the cleverest advertisers of all 
times. Wagner reigned supreme with his tireless per- 
sonally directed publicity. Of the modern composers 
Strauss is the most skillful advertiser even though 
Puccini is more widely known because his music 
appeals to a larger clientele. Of contemporary 
artists, Caruso, Paderewski, Farrar, and Garden are 
the most effectively advertised. 

Editor Brisbane not long ago gave some striking 
examples of advertising in Biblical times. He said 
that the founder of Christianity believed in arousing 
interest energetically, and Brisbane asked us to 
read St. Matthew, twenty-first chapter, and note how 
sensationally it tells that the fig tree was blasted 
because it bore no fruit. Healing the leper by 
merely touching him and saying, “Be thou clean,” 
was sensational. It was done to impress dull minds. 
It was not done to cure an individual case, when one 
divine word could have abolished illness from the 
earth. 

Brisbane held also that gentle publicity did not 
prevail when in the last scene of the greatest life, 
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the veil of the temple was rent in twain, and the 
earth did quake, the rocks were rent, the graves 
were opened and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose, and darkness spread over the earth for 
hours. 

“All that was the most energetic kind of pub- 
licity,” Brisbane concluded, “and its effect has lasted 
for 2,000 years. If you want people to notice you, 
compel attention. The world is too busy to notice 
gentle effort.” 

Nevertheless we tell J. K. L. that if he is as great 
as Beethoven he might take a long chance and hope 
for merit to prevail without calling attention to it. 

eRe 

Samuel Roth is out with a volume of free verse 
called “Europe: a Book for America” (published 
by Boni & Liveright). He describes all the political, 
economic, military, and social foulness of the lands 
across the Atlantic, after preluding like this: 

After you have made the round of your cruelest lusts 

and spat out a million devils, 

You make a wry face 

And clamor for a doctor. 

You are a sick, sick Europe. 

You need medicine. 

Let me be your doctor! 

“Doctor” Roth then proceeds to prescribe: 

Must you know your ailment, Europe? 

I will tell you. 


The trouble with you is not Bolshevism 
Nor Socialism 

Nor Militarism 

Nor Lloyd George 

Nor Futurist Art. 


You've simply caught cold 
And you're going to die. 


Our diagnostician declares that ‘the world today 
is America,” and one mistake in the past was that 
we tried to imitate Europe in operas, novels, poems, 
etc, ; 

For you America, 

There is greater work on hand 

Than the glory of writing operas and poems. 

You, America, are to make the earth a worthy habitation 

for mankind. 

We are to go on as we have been doing, merely 
being Americans, playing baseball and making a 
joke of the troubles of the world. While Europe 
“rots in a tangle of intrigue and in a welter of sin 
and violence,’ we, confident of the future, know 
that— 

Life, 

Death, 

Immortality 

Are not as important 

As baseball. 

In spite of Paderewski’s demands of the Polish 
attitude toward the Jews, Mr. Roth delivers himself 
of an awful denunciation against Poland: 

If there is any toughness in your bones it will soften 

? and rot away, 

If there is any warmth in your blood it will become 

creepy with yellow worms, 

Come! Poland! 

Take up your pleasant station 

Between Russia and Germany ! 

The swift rider of the steppes will put his sabre clean 

through your forehead, 

And Germany will always be a leopard haunting your 
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And some day she will devour you and spit you out 


This for the flaunting of your sudden pride in the face 
of my people. 
Variationettes 
A deep disappointment met us this week. We 
read in the Sun last Sunday that the names of the 
scale tones, do, re, mi, fa, so, la, si, were not invented 
by Guido d’Arezzo in the first half of the eleventh 
century, but that the same syllables or kindred ones 
had been used by the Hindus long before, and are 
mentioned in the Vadangas, Chandas, and the Sik- 
sha. This changes our whole musical outlook and 
perspective, and just when we had considered them 
fixed permanently, too. 
zn FF 
James Huneker, New York World critic, writes 
columns about etudes. Are etudes as important as 
they are thought to be? Wheén we were a student 
in Franz Kullak’s class he used to call us “Der 
Etudenkonig” (King of Etudes) and now look at 
our piano playing. 
nF 
Carpentier, the French pugilist, was in America 
about two months and earned $110,000. As our 
readers know what comment we are sure to make, 
we shall not make it. 
nd 
And that leads us to remark that Europe may have 
the world’s champion conductors and composers, 
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hut America possesses the world’s champion race 
horse and tennis players. 
\ nd 
“Isn't Richard Strauss the Villa of music?” 
M. B. H. 


asks 


zn re 
Coming across a New York Times’ article last 
Sunday, entitled “Superfluities of Paris,” we won- 
dered whether one of them was not sent over to us 
when we got “The Bluebird” at the Metropolitan, 
rr Fe 
York World puts its weekly musical 
section, which is not fair to the 


The New 
article in its com 


com ection 


en me 

Finck, who writes as appetizingly about 
cookery as about composition, informs a misguided 
world that Debussy’s music is piquant in the same 
way that the French cuisine is piquant, by means 
of the than the main material. Says 
Finck 

How 
gilt of 
Tuisic 


Henry || 


ame rather 


could Debussy become so famous if he lacked the 
melody, which is the body as well as the soul of 
Gastronomy furnishes an illuminating answer to 
this question. A French cook, you have often read, can 
make a palatable dish out of thistles. Debussy is that kind 
of a chef. His themes are usually as insipid as thistles, 
but the sauces he serves them with are delectable. Among 
the ingredients of the savory, appetizing French sauces are 
salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard, lemon juice, yolk of eggs, 
bouillon, shallots, anchovies, onions, garlic, car- 
butter, orange rind, truffles, cream, mush 
wines, meat extracts, cayenne and diverse 
aromatic In Debussy'’s music you find the equivalents 

harmonic, dissonantal and orchestral—of these spices, 
and that's what makes his music enjoyable in spite of its 
lack of melody 

Let no Debussyite protest against this saucy explanation 
of the Frenchness of their idol, He has agreeably and 
permanently enriched the art of music with his ingenious 
and novel treatment of scales, dissonances, and augmented 
harmonies. But these are only spices of 
is melody. Too bad he didn't have 


tomatoes 
olive oil 
pickk 


herbs 


rots, 
remotis, 


and overtonal 
musK Its 


that too 


substance 


\ 

Visiting music teachers are established in nearly 
all the large American cities this summer, and 
when they return home most of them trust sincerely 
that the pupils they have taught will return the 
visits next winter. Meanwhile all the local teachers 
in the places where the visiting teachers operate in 
the summer call pleasantly on one another and co- 
operate to make the stay of the visiting pedagogue 
Maybe. 

2 Rg @ 

Nilly—“Do you know who Meyerbeer was?” 

Willy—"Certainly ; the fellow who invented eggs 
4 la Meyerbeer.” 


a pleasant one 


LEONARD LJIEBLING. 


THOSE WHO KNOW IT ALL 
presumptu- 
ously wise men who set themselves up as, divinely 


In every country there are those 
appointed correctors of pubhlia opinion, A_ few 
years ago, when the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy was in fashion, it was no uncommon sight to 
see exposed for sale in Stratford-on-Avon a number 
of volumes in which various authors ~roved to their 
own satisfaction that Bacon wrote tae works of 
Shakespeare. We have never yet come across a 
book which asserted that an astronomer composed 
the music of Beethoven, or a bicycle manufacturer 
was the real author of Wagner’s works, but we often 
meet men who have a screw ioose in the upper story 
and who are positively certain they know a few 
facts better than the rest of the world knows them. 

One of these eccentric judges recently informed 
us that Grieg was not at all a good sample of a 
Norwegian musician. “I could turn out Grieg 
music by the yard if I liked. It is only a kind of 
mixed Chopin and Mendelssohn and folk songs, 
anyhow. Now, the only Norwegian composer 
worthy the name is Bjornthor.” We confessed our 
ignorance of the great Norwegian composer. “Oh, 
nobody knows him, of course,” said our informant. 
“He is too great for the public yet. But just you 
wait till a few years after you are dead, and see 
what a name he will have then.” 

Now and then we-meet the man who fails to see 
what merit the world finds in Gilbert and Sullivan. 
We learn that Gilbert is not witty and that Sullivan 
is very light even when he is not vulgar. The only 
pair of Englishmen who ever wrote a comic opera 
that was really witty and thoroughly musical was 
Bunn and Bullock. We did not stop to enquire 
which was which, and we do not yet know who 
wrote the book and who composed the music. We 
cannot understand why such superior men as Bunn 
and Bullock should have escaped the notice of our 
foreign correspondents. Perhaps the reason why 
Bull and Bunnock have been neglected by the public 
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is that the public does not wish for anything better 
than Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Then there is the moody man who growls about 
the reputation of MacDowell. “MacDowell? Fancy 
calling him the greatest American composer! Why 
MacDowell did not know as much in his whole 
body as McGinty knew in his little finger!” Mce- 
Ginty is a name that has escaped us, and we told 
our instructor that to the best of our knowledge we 
had never heard a note from McGinty’s pen. “It is 
an awful shame,” said the moody man. “A great 
newspaper like the Musica Courter ought to have 
columns of praise for the symphonic operas and 
comic fugues of McGinty.” 

There used to be critics who said that Thalberg 
was far greater than Liszt, and it is not very long 
ago since some one assured us that Nicholas Ru- 
binstein was “miles ahead of Anton” as a pianist. 
Even old Christopher Columbus is discredited as the 
discoverer of America. It seems the vikings of 
Iceland, or Norway, or some other place, landed 
here to get codfish and Concord grapes centuries 
before Columbus was born. And now the glory of 
the Vikings must pale before the Chinese claim to 
still earlier discovery. 

Of course Tschaikowsky was not a real Russian 
composer at all. He had German and Italian lean- 
ings which prevent him forever from ranking with 
the true blooded Cossack composers, of whom 
Scratchitoff is A No. 1. 

According to Robert Browning, the two great 
musicians worthy of eternal fame are Galuppi and 
Vogler. We might have overlooked these musicians 
entirely if Browning had not corrected ‘our profes- 
sional judgment and historical ignorance. 

Naturally, we were not surprised to be told that 
Klengel’s forty-eight canons and fugues were in- 
finitely superior, contrapuntally, to Bach’s forty- 
eight preludes and fugues. And a very successful 
business man, in no less a place than New York 
City itself, informed us that some of the melodies 
composed by Bach’s eldest and dissipated son, were 
far more exquisitely beautiful than anything the 
old man ever wrote. 

Are not the musical wars over the merits of 
Handel and Buononcini, and about Gluck and Puc- 
cini, well known to every reader of musical history? 
And so to the end of time, we presume, there will 
be peculiar people who are always in opposition to 
the judgment of the great majority. Once in a 
while, however, the great majority is wrong—if 
not forever at least in the beginning. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Man proposes and—other men dispose, Our 
friend Kenneth H. Stottner, who used to write 
musical notes for the Clef from Paris before the 
war, served honorably in the British forces and is 
now in the banking business in Montevideo, has 
lost none of his love for music and sends us word 
that the season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 
which was to have started with a grand production 
of “Tristan” finally compromised on Boito’s “Me- 
fistofele.” Conductor Tulio Serafin discovered that 
the Argentinian orchestra players had a bad attack 
of Bolshevism and also suffered from unfamiliarity 
with Wagnerian scores, so after a week of re- 
hearsals “Tristan” was abandoned as the opening 
production and the Boito work took its place, fol- 
lowed by Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
Wagner’s masterpiece being postponed until the 
second week. Ferrari-Fontana was the Italian 
tenor engaged for German opera (in Italian) and he 
fell ill at the last moment but, rather than disap- 
point the audience, consented to sing, apparently 
with indifferent results. Nor did the critics appear 
enthusiastic over the Isolde of Rakowska. Except 
for Ferrari-Fontana, the only artist well known to 
America who is to sing at the Colon is Claudia 
Muzio, the Metropolitan star. A new tenor, Volto- 
lini, and a new soprano, Campina, seem to have 
made very feeble impressions. Galeffi, a Buenos 
Aires favorite from 1911, is there and repeating 
former successes. 

Another company is due in South America at this 
time, with Felix Weingartner announced to conduct 
the German part of the repertory and his wife—a 
New York girl whose maiden name was Lucille 
Wasself—to sing. This company is scheduled to 
make the principal Brazilian cities, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and some cities in Chile. Also—as 
previously announced—the great Richard himself 
of the Strauss ilk is expected to conduct some 
symphonic concerts in Buenos Aires. Any port in 
a storm, as the old saying had it, not that we would 
reflect upon the music loving propensities of South 
America cities, but one can hardly imagine R. 5S. 
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barn-storming in summer if the German mark were 
still worth twenty-three cents plus and the beer and 
pinochle at Garmisch-Partenkirchen up to prewar- 
standards, 


niinttial nea 
THAT ICHTHYOID ICHEGA 

A new dance has been prescribed by the Doctors 
of Dancing in Paris. It is called the Ichega for no 
valid reason except that Ichega is its name, which 
is said to be the identical reason Adam gave for 
calling a frog a frog. Scholars are not certain of 
the etymology of the word and’ are divided into two 
schools. One faction believes that the word is 
formed by joining the German personal pronoun, 
ich, to the Latin personal pronoun, ego, both of 
which pronouns mean I. The other faction main- 
tains that the word, ichega, is a sort of endearing 
abbreviation of ichthyoid, meaning fish-like, formed 
after the manner of the familiar nightie, instead of 
nightgown. We are inclined to accept the second 
explanation rather than the first, for the dance 
ichega has something fishy about it. It requires 
more hand work than leg work, for instance, and 
consequently is more like the movements of a fish 
than of a peripatetic land animal, such as the ordi- 
nary dancer is. Fish dealers, in fact, have pro- 
nounced the new dance to be very fin de siecle. 

The liveliest discussion was necessary before the 
learned Terpsichorites could decide on the best 
method of holding the partner. We have not yet 
heard the decision, but there can be no doubt that 
the hands are the most suitable means of holding 
a lady. The teeth are always inclined to leave a 
mark, which can be avoided by the use of the hands. 
Nor are the feet to be recommended as a substitute 
for hands except in those peculiar steps in the new 
fishy dance where the gentlemen have to walk on 
their hands for a few stately measures. Fortunately, 
walking on the hands is not the sole means of loco- 
motion available to human beings and _ichegaists, 
and the hands are still the best adapted to the man- 
ual labor of holding a girl. Whether the lady 
has to hold the man or not has not yet been vouch- 
safed unto us. We know, however, that the lady 
often holds her partner in disdain, and rightly so. 

The muscial expert of the congress of convivial 
contortionists, who, to judge from his technical 
terms, must be contrapuntist, says: “A strange mel- 
ody is struck up, a little haunting, a little weird, but 
not unpleasant.” We have no objection to a pleas- 
ant melody being struck up, but we hold that an un- 
pleasant melody, though haunting and weird, should 
be struck down. 

One report says that “two members of the con- 
gress leave their chairs, and, enlaced, execute move- 
ments, using their arms more than their legs.”” Why 
do they leave their chairs Why not take the chairs 
with them? What objection has an ichega to a 
chair? Our vivid imagination and stern logic pre- 
vent us from understanding what the dancers are en- 
laced with if their arms are waving about executing 
more movements than the lower limbs are called on 
to make. Perhaps the ichega has several arms like 
the octopus, which is also a fish very much given 
to enlacing. 


MR. KAHN’S REPLY 


In the Musicat Courter of June 24 there ap- 
peared an editorial headed “A False Argument,” 
taking to task, in an entirely friendly spirit, Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera, for something which our Paris 
correspondent reported that Mr. Kahn had said to 
him when in that city recently, to the effect that 
the Metropolitan had made a mistake in recent 
years in its efforts to help the American composers 
by producing a number of operas that could not hold 
a place in the repertory. “That does not help the 
composer,” our correspondent quoted Mr. Kahn as 
saying, “and injures the whole cause of American 
music.” Our editorial pointed out how few operas 
produced since the deaths of Verdi and Wagner 
had won a place in any repertory and also showed 
the falsity of the claim that injury was done to 
American music by the -production of operas by 
representative American composers, even though 
they have not lived on. But under date of July 6, 
Mr. Kahn writes us: 

Referring to the editorial, “A False Argument,” which 
appeared in your issue of June 24, will you permit me to 
say that, while evidently I must have had a conversation 
with your correspondent in Paris (though I do not recall 
the occasion), he did not, to the best of my recollection, 
introduce himself as your correspondent, I did not give 
him any interview for publication, and the passage which 
you quote does not correctly set forth my views on the 
question of producing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
works of American composers. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Orto H. Kaun. 
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SYMPHONY AND NOTED ARTISTS CONTRIBUTE 
TO THIRTY-THIRD M. M. T. A. CONVENTION 





Noteworthy Programs Arranged for Three Day Detroit Event—Concert by State Composers and Musicians of 
Especial Interest—Local Organizations, Chamber Music Society, Orpheus Club and Madrigal Club 
Participate—Public School Music Conference and Demonstration—Royal Dadmun and Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler Give Recitals—Charles Frederic Morse Elected President 


Detroit, Mich. July 1, 1920—The thirty-third annual 
convention of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Association 
was held in Detroit, June 28, 29 and 30. The business ses- 
sions and most of the programs were given in the Central 
High School, through the courtesy of the Detroit Board of 
Education. 

OPENING SESSION. 

The convention opened with a business meeting Monday 
afternoon, the president, Francis L. York, presiding. Mr. 
York made a happy speech welcoming the teachers, after 
which he appointed the nominating committee—Jennie M. 
Stoddard, of Detroit, chairman; Ruliff V. Statton, of Port 
Huron, and Lavern B. Mann, of Detroit—also a committee 
on re solutions, Louis Ling, of Detroit, chairman. 

A short reception in the corridors followed, after which 
a eo furnished through the courtesy of the Chamber 
Music Society was enjoyed, The opening number was given 
by the MacDowell Trio—Janet Ives, violin; Frederick L. 
Abel, cello, and Gladys Luloff- Hyde, pianist—who played 
a trio by Sternberg. Jeannette Vander Velpen-Reaume 
sang a group of old French chansons; the Hubel Trio— 
Camilla Hubel, flute; Edna Kersten, violin, and Margaret 
Cuppett, piano—played “Sing, Sweet Bird,” Ganz, and 





FREDERIC MORSE, 
Vichigan Music 
Association, 


CHARLES 


Newly elected president of the Teachers’ 


nocturne by Cesar Cui; Mrs. Reaume sang “Sonnet Mat- 
tinale” and “Si les Fleurs avaient des Yeux,” Massenet, 
and “Carneval,” Fourdrain; the Eduard Tak String Quar- 
tet-—Eduard Tak and Ivanow Szmulewicz, violins; Volbert 
Coffey, viola, and Ludwig Mast, cellist—closed the pro- 
gram with theme and variations from quartet in A major, 
op. 18, and polka from quartet, “Aus meinem Leben,” 
Smetana. 

Probably the greatest disappointment of the convention 
was the absence of Louis Graveure, who was scheduled to 
appear in a lecture-recital, but the remainder of the pro 
gram went through as announced. 

Fine SympHony Concert PLEASES, 

In the evening the association attended the Symphony 
concert at the Arena and listened te a program especially 
chosen for them and of a somewhat different character 
from the usual programs for the “Pop” concerts. Victor 
Kolar conducted and the orchestra appeared to excellent 
advantage. The program follows: “March Slav,” Tschai- 
kowsky; overture, “Prince Hal,” David Stanley Smith; 
suite, “Sigurd Jorsalon,” Grieg; symphony in F, No. 4, 
second and fourth movements, Tschaikowsky; selections 
from “Algeria,” Herbert; harp solo, impromptu (Faure), 
Djina Ostrowska; “Caprice Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; two Indian dances, Skilton, atid overture, “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner. 

MicHIGAN Composers AND Musicians HEarp, 

Tuesday morning's concert was devoted to a program 
by Michigan composers and musicians and proved to be 
varied and interesting and very much worth while. Leo 
Sowerby, a brilliant pianist, opened the program with a 
sonata of his own. Olive Hobson Henkel, soprano, of 
Lansing, sang artistically “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Handel, and “The Jasmine Door,” Alicia 
Scott. She was accompanied by W. James Tillitson. An- 


-drew Haigh, of Ann Arbor, played a sonata of his own com- 


position, after which Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson, of Grand 
Rapids, sang two songs by Maria Lund, “The Elephant’s 
cae and “Heart Call”; she was accompanied by Ada 

Gordon, of Detroit. Mr. Haigh played an impromptu, bar- 
carolle and etude in C of his own composition, and was 
obliged to repeat the etude. Leo Sowerby closed the pro- 


gram with his own transcription of “Money Musk” and 
the “Irish Washerwoman,” and, in response to an encore, 
a transcription of “Spring Song,” by Olaf Anderson. 

At 12 o'clock visiting delegates were taken to the home 
of the president at Royal Oak, where they had luncheon. 
They then went by auto to the palatial home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Schlotman at Grosse Pointe, where a short 
program was given by Alle D. Zuidema, organist, and the 
Hudson Women’s Quartet. 

Loca, CLuss AND ArTISTS ENJoyvED, 

Tuesday evening’s concert was given in the auditorium 
of the Central High School by Detroit Musicians. The 
Orpheus Club of men’s voices and the Madrigal Club of 
women’s voices, both directed by Charles Frederic Morse 
and both representative musical organizations, appeared on 
the program. A group of piano solos, by Grace Emery, and 
the “Colonial Song” of Percy Grainger, given by Mrs. 
Frederic Brown, soprano; Fred Protheroe, tenor; Henri 
Matheys, violin; Frederic L. Abel, cello, and Mrs. Edwin 
S. Sherrill, completed a program of unusual excellence and 
one of which Detroit might be justly proud. 

Business MEETING. 

pipe see wed morning opened with the business meeting 
and election of officers. The ticket provided by the nomi 
nating committee was elected for the following year: 
Charles Frederic Morse, president; Kate Marvin Kedzie 
(Lansing), vice-president; John G. Cummings (Saginaw), 
secretary; Melville W. Chase (Hillsdale), treasurer, and 
S. E. Clark (Detroit), auditor. Membership committee 
Francis L. York, chairman; Margaret Mannebach, hoth of 
Detroit, and Edwin Barnes, of Battle Creek. The next 
place of meeting was not decided. The chair appointed 
Mr. Cummings and Mr. Clark a committee on revision of 
the constitution. 

lecture on “Acoustics as Related to Mechanical Music 
by J. H. Taylor, of Schenectady, N. Y. followed the busi 
ness meeting, 
Pustic ScHoot Music ConFereNce, 

At 1:30 in the afternoon there was a public school con 
ference with George Oscar Bowen, Flint, as chairman 
Demonstrations in singing were given by the Eastern High 
Glee Club and the: St. Cecilia, directed by Florence A 
Marsh. Louis W. Perkins, of the Central High School 
and of the Junior College, gave a talk on piano class 
teaching in the public schools, followed by a demonstration 
by Carol Wadhams, of the music department of the Cen 
tral High, A round table discussion followed, 

At 2:30 other round tables were held, the piano being 
conducted by Hendetson Netzorg, Detroit; the violin by 
Anthony Whitmire, Ann Arbor; the voice by William 
Howland, Detroit, and the theory by Edward Britton Man 
ville, Detroit. 

Roya DapmMuN Gives Recitat 

At 4 o'clock there was a song recital by Royal Dadmun 
in the auditorium. It was an unusually fine program and 
was given by Mr, Dadmun with splendid effect. His voice 
was in excellent condition and his interpretations were 
marked by intelligence and keen insight. Mr. Morse at 
the piano furnished a musical background that aided ma 
terially in the pleasure of the program, which consisted 
of five groups—the first of classic numbers, the second of 
modern French, the third of seven songs from Tennyson's 
“Maud” by Arthur Somervell, the fourth of “Hunger 
Song,” Caesar Cui; “Tears,” Kramer, and “Light,” Sin- 
ding, and the fifth of miscellaneous songs including 
O’Hara’s “The Wreck of the Julie Plante” and several 
negro spirituals. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER PRESENTS FINAL PROGRAM. 

A piano recital by that sterling artist, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, given in the evening, brought the convention to a 
climactic close. It is many years since Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler has been heard here and she has lost none of her 
power to please her audience nor to satisfy those who en 
joy artistic piano playing. Her program was conspicuous 
for the absence of modern composers; it was devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssoan, Henselt, 

Ss. 


Delibes and Liszt. J.M 


Morris Has Hislop Contract 


Cable advices received from his London offices con- 
firmed the recent announcement that William Morris has 
secured Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor, for a series of 
concerts directly following his season with the Chicago 
Opera Association in this country. On his return from 
abroad Mr. Morris announced the first American concert 
tour of Hislop under his direction, on the strength of a 
wireless message he received before the Mauretania ar- 
rived in New York. The cable received advises Mr. Mor 
ris that the contracts with Hislop are signed, sealed and 
on the way to New York. Hislop’s success at Covent Gar 
den this season is said to be as sensational as that of Tom 
Burke’s, who became famous in a night at the Royal Opera 
when he made his debut with Melba in “La Boheme.” 
Burke will also make his first American tour under the 
direction of Mr. Morris, beginning at the New York Hip 
podrome, Sunday, October 3 


Fulchers’ Assets Are $3 


Fulcher and Gordon B. Fulcher, described in 


Maurice L., ~ 
agents, 


a mercantile agency notice as “musical artists’ 
trading at one time previous to the war at 8 West Fortieth 
street under the style of Maurice & Gordon Fulcher, on 
July 2 filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy Their 
liabilities are put at $11,089 and their assets at—$3. Gor 
don Fulcher is now out of the musical field, but Maurice is 
on the road for Winton & Livingston. 


I SEE THAT 


The Ellison-White Musical Bureau has incorporated under 
the name of the Elwyn Concert Bureau 

T. Coleman du Pont has given $6,000 toward underwriting 
the concerts in the Lewisohn Stadium. 

Caruso has discharged his chauffeur, but states that the 
dismissal has no connection with the robbery. 

A cable from Buenos Aires announces the birth of a son 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mischel Cherniavsky. 

Zo Elliott's new song, “In the Heart of Paradise,” 
been published. 


has just 


Albert Coates, eminent British conductor, will direct the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in three concerts next 
December. 

Liverpool, England, is agitating the question of a munici 
pal orchestra. 

It is reported that the Vatican Choir will make its second 
tour of this country in 1920-21, 

Winifred Byrd won a success at her Stadium appearance, 
despite interruptions caused by the rain, 


Carl Fischer-Niemann, an American tenor, has been et 
gaged for the Vienna State Opera. 

John Henry Lyons is in Minneapolis as song leader at the 
Army and Navy Club. 

Maurice L. Fulcher and Gordon B. Fulcher have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, their 
placed at $3. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra will give 160 con 
certs next season, 


assets being 


Samuel Gardner was the first guest conductor of this year’s 
Stadium concerts. 

After an absence from England of some 
Josef Hofmann will 


fifteen years 

heard there again in the fall 

Cecil Fanning has eight engagements in Queen's Hall, 
London, during September and October. 

Major Rudolph Mayer, son of Daniel Mayer, was the guest 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Government at the Festival 
of Freedom held in Prague 

appeared as 

Teachers’ Convention. 


Percy Grainger gave nine encores when he 
soloist at the Minnesota Music 

Lillian Rockley, of Sydney, Australia, has arrived in the 
United States to continue her vocal career 

The Army and Navy Club of America plans to establish a 
$3,000,000 clubhouse in New York 

Mr, and Mrs. Giulio Minetti, of San Francisco, were in 
New York last week prior to sailing for Europe 

The Letz Quartet is engaged for two Boston concerts on 
March 3 and 4. 

Thomas A, Edison believes music to be the greatest of the 
major arts 

Clarence Dickinson has been made a Doctor of Letters by 
the Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Paul Costello, a new American dramatic tenor, will be 
heard here extensively next season 

Fred Patton will sing at the Lewisohn Stadium on July 

Ernest Bloch will be musical director of Cleveland's new 
Conservatory of Music 

Lenora Sparkes has been engaged by the St. Cecilia So 
citey of Grand Rapids for a recital on January 21 

Percy Grainger’s free scholarships at the Chicago Musical 
College were won by Mortimer Browning, Muriel 
Kerr, Carolyn Schuyler and Mabe! Babbingtot 

Olga Samaroff plans to give a series of eight Beethoven 
sonata recitals in New York and Philadelphia 

Isolde Menges, violinist, was married last month to a 
Scotch composer, Tod Boyd 

pupils have been engaged as 

Stadium concerts 


[Two of Ethel Leginska’s 
soloists for the 

Henry Hadley has been appointed associate conductor to 
Josef Stransky of the New York Philharmonik 

Next September Tamaki Miura will start a tour of fifty 
operatic performances in Italy, Spain, et 

Fortune Gallo has withdrawn from the management of 
the Manhattan Opera House, leaving that institution 
under the sole direction of Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 

members attended the Minnesota 

Association’s Convention 

“Samson et Dalila’ 

August 26 and 28 


hundred 
Teachers’ 


Over three 
Musi 
John Hand will sing the tenor role in 

at the Greek Theater in Berkeley, 
This will be Wassili Leps’ tenth year as 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
Alberto Jonas is off for a three 


conductor at 

months’ vacation 

Jules Falk opened his eighth season at the Symphonic 
Festival Concerts at Atlantic City on July 11 

Alma Simpson's first Canadian concert was a success 

Marguerite Ringo sang with the Goldman Concert Band 
at Columbia twice last week 

Cecile de Horvath was scheduled for a recital at. th 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago on July 10 

The season of 1920 gives every promise 
biggest Chautauqua has ever known 

Giovanni Martinelli is en route for Italy 

Next year Tarboro, N. C., will have its first regular sub 
scription series of recitals 

Elsie Jean and Mana-Zucca are 
cycle of children’s songs 

Elda Laska recently sang Rhea Silberta’s 
times within twenty-four hours 

Marguerite Namara will open her 1920-21 season with a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, October 17 


f being the 


collaborating in a new 


‘Yohrzeit” three 


Frederic Warren will remove his residence studio to 349 
Central Park West, New York City 

London heard six American artists in four days last 
month 


There was an elaborate funeral for the late Cleofonte 
Campanini at Parma, Italy, on Apri! 30 

Summer opera continues to flourish at Ravinia Park, Ill 

Tampa, Fla., 
certs for the coming winter season 

The retiring board of officers was re-elected at the meet 
ing of National Concert Managers’ 


wishes to secure a band for a series of con 


Association 


G. N. 
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ET TPEEV PETES PREY Popreer ryt 


EDITH DE LYS, 
Soprano, who has appeared with marked success at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London; Paris Opera; Theatre Royal 
de la Brussels; Imperial Opera, Vienna; Theatre 
Royal du Vonte Carlo; Milan, Rome, Prague, 
Brunn, Ostende, Palermo, Halle, Wiesbaden, Mannheim, 
Lemberg, Strasbourg, etc. Mme. De Lys will be in America 
coming season and already is booked eatensively. 


Vonnaie, 
Casino, 


during the 


WALTER 
WHEATLEY, 
Tenor, who made 


such a favorable 
impression re- 
cently at the Sta- 
dium concert that 
his re-engagement 
for August 16 
has been an- 
nounced, Mr. 
Wheatley has re- 
turned to this 
country for the 
season 1920-21, 
leaving behind 
him a chain of 
successes in Aus- 
tralasia, where 
he was acclaimed 
by the public and 
press of many 
cities, 
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COLIN O'MORE, 
Whose exceptionally fine lyric tenor voice has won for him 
deserved success in “Lassie” at the Nora Bayes Theater in 
New York City. 


RALPH THOMAS, 
The tenor from COincinnati, 
Ohio, photographed in front of 
one of the posters displayed in 
Paris before his first recital 
there on May 8. On the day. 
following the recital the Paris 
vitics wrote very favorably of 
the artistic work done by the 
pianist, 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
The soprano evidently does not believe in much relawation 
during the summer months. Following an exceedingly busy 
season at the Metropolitan Opera, Miss Muzio made a hur- 
ried trip to Paris for a guest performance in “Aida” at the 
Paris Opera, after which she visited her brother in Italy 
for a short time before sailing for Buenos Aires. In that 
Nouth American center, Miss Muzio is a decided favorite, 
and she is at present repeating her former triumphs there. 
Early in the fall she will undertake her first concert tour of 
this country, prior to her reappearance at the Metropolitan. 
(Photo © Mishkin, N. Y.) 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Who will feature Mana-Zucca’s new song, “Love's Pilgrim- 
age,” at her recital on July 23 at the University of Chicago. 


DR, G. DE KOOS, 
The enterprising musical manager of Amsterdam, who has 
just established there the first live concert bureau that 
Holland has ever had, An article in last week’s Musical 
Courier told of Dr. De Koos’ multiple activities. At present 
he takes particular interest in the question of presenting 
some of the best American artists to Dutch audiences. 


CANTOR MBYER KANEWSKY, 


To appear as soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium in New \E 


York on the evening of July 17. (Photo by Mishkin.) 
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KATHRYN LEER, 
Noprano, whose artistic ledger for | 
the season 1919-20 was credited 
with forty appearances. Judging 
from present indications, Miss 
Lee’s coming season will eclipse 
past achievements. Her manager, 
Raoul Biais, has already booked 
her for sixty-five recital and con- 
cert dates. (Photo by Campbell 

Studios.) 


TO CONDUCT IN NEW YORK. 
This is Albert Coates, the young Hnglish-Russian conductor, 
who has accepted Walter Damrosch’s invitation to conduct 
several concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra neat 
December. Mr. Coates was director of the Petrograd Opera 
under the Bolsheviki, but managed to return to Hngland 
last May, and besides conducting the Royal Philharmonic 
Nociety and the London Symphony Orchestra, has been Sir 
Thomas Beecham's right hand man at Covent Garden 

(Photo © F. A, Swaine, London.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
Who is writing a complete musical score for Ferdinand 
Earle’s forthcoming screen production of “The Rubaiyat” 
of Omar Khayyam. Throughout the shifting scenes of this 
Oriental picture, Mr. Cadman will strive to interpret in his 
characteristic musical idiom the varying poetical atmosphere 
of the settings, as well as the colorful dramatic episodes of 
the story. His unquestioned reputation in other forms of 
musical composition gives a true significance to the an- 
nouncement of his “Rubaiyat” score. (Photo © Mishkin, 














THE EUROPEAN TRIP OF THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Luncheon given at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor of London in honor of Conductor Walter Damrosch, during 
the New York Symphony Orchestra’s recent visit to London. From left to right, seated, George Engles, the orchestra 
manager, Frank America, Albert Spalding, Mrs. Spalding; standing, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, John W. Davis, American 
Ambassador, Lady Cooper, Lord Mayor Sir Ernest Cooper, Mra Davis, Mr. Damrosch, Mary H. Flagler and Sir Ernest 
Palmer, chairman of the London reception committee. (Top inset) A group on the Police Boat Patrol, which went down 
the harbor to greet the players of the New York Symphony Orchestra, who arrived at New York on the steamship Olympic 
on July 2. The party was arranged by City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, a musician himself and in charge of all city 
music. He stands at the right of the photograph. Neat to him is Harry Harkness Flagler, whose generosity made pos 
sible the European trip, then Mrs. Berolzheimer and Daniel Frohman. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood, N. } 
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King Gustaf of Sweden Decorates Two Chicago Musicians 


Edgar Nelson, Conductor, 


and Gustav Holmquist, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Soloist, Honored During European Trip of 


Swedish Choral Club—Theater Musicians or Strike as Movie Managers Refuse 50 Per 
Cent. Raise—Van Grove Opera Company to Play Chautauqua Circuit 


Chicago, I11,, July 10, 1920.—In its summer master clas; 
series the Chicago Musical (¢ ollege presented Edward Col 
lins in this Tuesday morning's recital at Ziegfeld Theater. 
Mr. Collins, who is one of the college’s most prominent 
piano teachers, is also among Chicago's most popular pian 
ists and has established an enviable reputation as such. A 
better rendition of the numbers presented could not be 
asked, Mr. Collins gave of his best, which means artis 
tically finished interpretations. There was nothing left to 
be desired. The Bach-Liszt G minor prelude and fugue, 
the Brahms-Handel variations and fugue, six Debussy and 
four Chopin numbers made up the unhackneyed and most 
enjoyable 


I nH ¢ 


Edwar A. Nelson, the well known conductor and pianist, 
and Gustaf Holmquist, baritone, both of the faculty of 
Bush Conservatory, have been decorated by the King of 
Sweden, according to a dispatch in the Chicago Tribune 
from Stockholm on July 4. The ceremony occurred in 
connection with the concert given in Stockholm by the 
Swedish Choral Club of Chicago, which ts now on tour 
in Sweden and Norway. Conductor Nelson, with one hun 
dred picked voices of the club, sailed from New York 
June 12, booked for forty concerts in Scandinavia, and 
their appearances have been the occasion for the greatest 
enthusiasm, King Gustaf not only attended the concert of 
the choral society, but also tendered the Chicagoans a re 
The tour of Sweden and Norway by the Swedish 
Society is the most extensive ever planned and 
American musical organization and is 
lasting credit to Chicago’s musical 


program. 


ONSERVATORY Musicians Decoratep 
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achievements 
DuRNO VACATIONING 


JEANNETTI 


season concertizing and teach 
gifted Chicago pianist, has left 
vacation in the Canadian Rockies and 
Vancouver Though she had many requests for summer 
instruction, Miss Durno declined them in order that she 
get the needed recreation and rest which this trip 
rhe widely known pianist returns to Chicago 
her duties, and she reports 


After a 
ing, Jeannette 
for a two months’ 


most strenuous 
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might 
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early in September to resume 
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a capacity enrolment of students for the coming season 
and numerous concert and recital engagements. 
Arimonpis TAKE GLeNcoE Home, 

Signor and Mme. Vittorio Arimondi have taken the S. 
1. Dunford bungalow in Glencoe for the summer months. 
Mme. Arimondi will close her studio for the month of 
July, taking a well earned rest, but Signor Arimondi will 
teach throughout the summer at his studio, 922 Kimball 
Building. 


THe 


Sturkow-Ryper Stupio HAPPENINGS, 

The twenty-first program given at the Sturkow-Ryder 
studio last Saturday afternoon, July 3, enlisted the services 
of Mary O'Gallagher, Janet Friday, Frances Todd, Edna 
Russell, Mary Know, Sabina Soffer and Lillian Parks. 
Assisting on the program were Helen Frank, Graham Van 
Ness, Roy Bergquist and Mme. Hathaway, violinists. 

Lillian Parks, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, is 
teaching in Grand Rapids, Wis., where she has a very large 
class and where she is giving a recital every month, 

“A Dream of Melody,” by Claude Barber, will be pro- 
duced at the Great Northern Hippodrome during the week 
of July 12. There are some charming songs, dances and 
violin music in this musical sketch, all of which have been 
arranged and coached by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

WitMark Soncs Poputar, 

The Philharmonic Octet, singing at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
this week with a band, includes several Witmark songs in 
its repertory, among them: “Sorter Miss You,” “’Neath 
the Autumn Moon,” “Let the Rest of the World Go By,” 
“Tripoli,” “Shadows” and “Mother Machree.” 

Van Grove Opera CoMPAny. 

In order to bring opera to Chautauqua audiences and 
to provide for those who would not otherwise have the 
opportunity to hear grand opera at popular prices, Isaac 
Van Grove, Chicago’s prominent coach and accompanist, 
has arranged a company to go on tour during July and 
August. They will present “Pagliacci” with a cast headed 
by Mabel Cox Van Grove as Nedda. The tour will be for 
seven weeks and will take in the larger cities in Illinois, 
Indiana and lowa. Mr. Van Grove will conduct the per- 
formances. 

MuSICIANS STRIKE, 

Theater musicians here called a strike to obtain a 75 
per cent. increase in salary after the expiration of their 
contract, June 30. The managers’ offer of a 20 per cent. 
increase was raised by the managers of “legitimate” the- 
aters to 50 per cent., which was accepted. However, the 
Allied Amusement Association, comprising the managers 
of 90 per cent. of the “movie” houses here, refused to 
adopt the “legitimate” theaters’ stand and the musicians 
walked out. 

AMERICAN CoNnservATORY Nores, 

Josef. Lhevinne’s and David Bispham’s repertory classes 
are attended by professional musicians from all parts of 
the country. Some of them will appear in the regular 
conservatory recitals. 

Frank Parker, baritone; Aletta Tenold, pianist, and 
Stella Roberts, violinist, presented the program at Kimball 
Hall last Wednesday morning, July 7. 

The American Academy of Music, affiliated with the 
Victoria College of Music, London, gave three interesting 
and well attended recitals ‘June 7, 27 and 29. At the final 
recital distribution of certificates and presentation of 
medals to graduates was followed by an address by Dr. F. 
J. Lloyd. Anna S. Hiatt officiated as director, thus finish- 
ing a prosperous season, JEANNETTE Cox, 


Martinelli Attracts Throng at Stadium 


:very bit of available space in the huge Lewisohn 
Stadium was crowded and the hundreds of extra chairs 
placed in the field all occupied on Friday evening, July 9, 
when Giovanni Martinelli, the distinguished tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared as soloist. The 
occasion was an overwhelming triumph for the great tenor. 
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He was in excellent voice and sang with that charm which 
invariably characterizes his work. Enthusiasm was un- 
bounded following his singing of “Celeste Aida,” from 
“Aida,” and “Ridi Pagliacci,” from “Pagliacci.” He was 
recalled innumerable times and responded with four en- 
cores. After his artistic rendition of “Celeste Aida” he 
sang an aria from “La Tosca” and one from “Martha.” 
His second programmed number brought forth the same 
appreciative outburst of applause as did the first, his en- 
cores being arias from igoletto” and “La Boheme.” 
Mr. Rothwell gave excellent support in the orchestral ac- 
companiments of the two listed numbers and the “Rigo- 
letto” aria. The other encores were accompanied on the 
piano by Emilio A. Roxas, furnishing wholly adequate 
support. 


RAVINIA SUMMER OPERA 
DRAWING AS NEVER BEFORE 


(Continued from page 5.) 
ous organ, and, though it might be a matter of discussion 
to understand why he costumes the role so richly and acts 
it with nobility instead of savagery, he made so much of 
it vocally as to redeem those shortcomings. The balance 
of the cast was highly satisfactory. Papi conducted. 
“RIGOLeTTo,” JULY 5. 

Another big throng was on hand for the first perform- 
ance this season of “Rigoletto,” with Edith Mason, Charles 
Hackett and Millo Picco in the leads and Hageman at the 
conductor's desk. The role of Rigoletto does not fit Picco. 
The part requires a grand opera baritone and not one of 
opera comique. There is a great difference between the 
two, though the general public seldom knows the differ- 
ence, no more than it does between the three varieties of 
tenors—the tenor robusto, the tenor leggiero and the tenor 
of demi-charactere. Mr. Picco forced his tones on this 
occasion, and due to this, probably, he sang often off pitch, 
then at times he was inaudible, and his performance as a 
whole was umsatisfactory. Miss Mason sang well, and 
after the “Caro Nome” the public was vehement in its 
approval. Charles Hackett made a good looking Duke 
and sang excellently, as he always does. 

“In Trovatore,” Jury 6. 

The cool wave from Lake Michigan kept away many 
opera goers when “Trovatore” was the bill on Tuesday 
evening, and this was the more regrettable, as the perform- 
ance was one of the most enjoyable so far this season. 
The principals were Florence Easton, Alice Gentle, Mor- 
gan Kingston and Renato Zanelli. Miss Easton finds in 
the role of Leonora one of the best vehicles through which 
to show the full extension of her vocal equipment, and she 
did it in a most commendable fashion, thrilling her audi- 
ence to a high pitch of excitement by the intensity of her 
luscious tones. Alice Gentle did capital work as Azena, a 
part which fits her as the proverbial glove. A column 
could be written to rhapsodize over her interpretation of 
the role, but space is limited and for that reason an analy- 
sis must be excluded, likewise the superlatives to which 
Miss Gentle is entitled. The men divided equally the 
honors of the night, as both Messrs. Kingston as Manrico 
and Zanelli as Count Di Luna were most successful in their 
respective roles. 

“CAVALLERIA RuSTICANA” JuLy 7. 

‘Cavalleria”,was repeated with identically the same cast 
heard last week, with the exception that Alice Gentle 
sang the role of Santuzza. The writer was not present at 
this performance, neither when “Manon” was repeated the 
following night, nor on Friday, when “Tosca” had its sec- 
ond eaplarentence. The first performance this season of 
“La Bohéme” took place on Saturday night and review is 
deferred until next week. 

RENE 
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Devrigs. 


Wassili Leps Again at Willow Grove 

Wassili Leps and. his fine symphony orchestra will again 
be at Willow Grove (near Philadelphia) this summer. 
The season begins on July 25 and lasts three weeks. As 
usual, the list of soloists includes the names of many 
prominent artists, both vocal and instrumental. This will 
be Mr. Leps’ tenth year as conductor at this ideal summer 
center of music. 


To Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Murray—a Son 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Murray announce the birth of a 
son, weighing seven and a half pounds, on June 21. The 
mother is Marie Stapleton-Murray, who was associated 
with the Aborn Opera Company. The baby has. been 
named John Edward, after his father. 
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WORK OF AMERICAN COMPOSER, 
TEMPLETON STRONG, WINS CHIEF 
FAVOR AT SWISS MUSIC FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 14) 

third, in B flat, and Templeton Strong's “King Arthur”; 
among the suites Malepiero’s “Impressioni dal Vero,” 
Ravel's “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” Roussel’s “Evo- 
cations” and Stravinsky’s “Chant du Rossignol” and 
“l’Oiseau de Feu,” while among the symphonic poems and 
diverse pieces there are Grainger’'s “Shepherd's Hey,” 
Dupare’s “Aux Etoiles” and D’Indy’s “Istar,” to meution 
only a few. In the course of the season no less than fifteen 
works by Swiss composers have been produced, of which 
only four are even known by name outside of Switzerland. 
And—pas de Bloch. 

If Switzerland is somewhat deaf to the best among its 
own, it must be admitted that it extends a generous hos- 
pitality to the moderns of other countries. Busoni still 
lives in Ziirich and is worshipped by the public whenever 
he shows himself. Stravinsky, during his hibernation at 
Morges, has become almost a national figure. His works 
receive their first hearing in Geneva (such as the “Night- 
ingale” suite mentioned above, which aroused considerable 
conflict among the public), and his scores are being pub- 
lished there as well. 

A Progressive PustisHinc House. 

Which leads me to speak of one of the most progressive 
musical publishing institutions in Europe, namely, the house 
of J. & W. Chester, of London, which has recently estab- 
lished a branch in Geneva and is about to establish another 
in Brussels. In the Chester shop at Geneva you may find 
everything that is ultra-modern, recherché and tempting to 
the musically blasé. The firm’s chief, Mr. Kling, makes 
his headquarters in Geneva and keeps his finger on the pulse 
of musical progress everywhere. I have had occasion to 
speak of some of the modern English composers whose 
works he is bringing out—Eugéne Goosens, Lorn. Berners 
and Arnold Bax among them. He has now added to his 
list Francesco Malepiero and Ildebrandi Pizzetti, Italians 
both; Manuel de Falla, Spaniard; and, of course, Stra- 
vinsky. Of the first he has just published the second set 
vf “Impression: dal Vero,” said to be the best work thus 
tar of this talented young composer; of the second, a 
sonata for violin and piano is the latest, and of De Falla, 
“Le Chapeau Tricorne” and “l’Amour Sorcier.” 

New Stravinsky Works. 

Of > ae zee there is, first of all, a new version of the 
“Fire Bird,” so scored as to be within the reach of any or- 
chestra, and therefore expected to make its way through 
the world. Then there are a series of toothsome bits for 
various combinations such as the “Histoire du Soldat,” 
suite for clarinet, violin and piano; three pieces for clarinet 
alone (!); four “Chansons Russes,” for voice and piano, 
and three “Histoires d’Enfants,” for ditto. 

That the last named group is the result of direct inspira- 
tion will be clear when I betray the fact, not generally 
known, that M. Stravinsky is the happy father of four 
very charming children. I paid a short visit to Morges, the 
favorite hermitage of musicians and ex-premiers, and | 
discovered the Russian composer in the act of déménage- 
ment—with a household numbering no less than thirteen 
head—from the little villa which he has occupied through 
the war to a seaside cottage in Brittany. The somnolent 
stillness of the Morges railway station was, for a short 
space, disturbed by the unwonted excitement occasioned 
by the handling of mountains of baggage and much Rus- 
sian volubility. 

We rode in the same train to Geneva, and I noticed that 
the composer had separated himself from the caravan. 





rediscovered him in the remotest third class carriage, all 


alone with one of his little boys on his lap. In the few 
minutes remaining he told me of his plans—a trip to Italy, 
where his works are to be produced—and the success of his 
latest ballet, “Polichinelle,’” in Paris. Concerning this 
work, which, by the way, is more Pergolesi than Stravin- 
sky, Musica Courter readers will have heard from an- 
other source. Here let me add only that my impression 
of M. Stravinsky is that of a serious and very hard working 
musician, whose personality betrays none of the radicalism 
with which his music is identified. 
More Anout GENEVA, 

Returning to Geneva and its musical instrumentalities, 
I shall not forget to mention that this city of less than 
150,000 inhabitants has, besides its permanent orchestra, 
two choral organizations of rank—the Société de Chant 
Sacré, conducted by Otto Barblan, and the Société du 
Chant du Conservatoire, conducted by William Montillet. 
The regular orchestral subscription concerts take place 
every fortnight in the Victoria Hall, but there are, besides, 
a number of popular symphony concerts which are given in 
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the so called Plainpalais (in which the International 
Woman's Suffrage Congress was being held during my 
visit). Admission to these concerts is one and two francs 
a person, 

Not the least important thing in Geneva is the Conserva- 
tory, an institution whose tradition far surpasses its physi- 
cal extent. It is housed in a handsome little building on 
the Place Neuve, graced on its four sides by fine parks 
and buildings, of which the theater—in fact the opera house 
—is the largest. Here generations of distinguished teach- 
ers have taught: Marteau, already named; Jacques-Dal- 
croze and Bloch among the more recent names. At present 
the most distinguished is, of course. Marteau's successor, the 
genial Szigeti, as head of the violin department, while M. 
Iturbi leads the piano class and Ferdinand Held is the gen- 
eral director. The leading singers of the opera, including 
Mmes. Feast and Froehlich, are the principal teachers of 
voice. 

The Geneva Opera, by the way, has just gone through a 
period of decadence, reaching its lowest ebb during the 
past season, when the director was no longer able to jus- 
tify the usual subvention. During the next season, how- 
ever, great things are expected from a new and more 
idealistic régime, under M. Paychére, who has already 
given proof of his ability in some private performances of 
Gluck operas in a concert hall. 

All in all, Switzerland, untouched by the ravages of war, 
with its exchange rate near par, has every opportunity to 
develop its musical life as never before. Geneva, in par- 
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ticular, as the capital of the League of Nations, is likely 
to become more important as a center of international life. 
That these new aspects are being used as impulse for a new 
cultural growth is evident on every hand. The musical 
arbiters, especially, are alive to their chance, and the list 
of artists of international fame who are being engaged 
presages a season as brilliant as it is bound to be interest- 
ing in any case. Regular reports, both from Zurich and 
Geneva, will keep MusicaL Courter readers informed. 
CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


D’Alvarez to Give Final London Recital 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, the contralto, who was heard here 
in both recital and opera last season, has been kept busily 
engaged since her return to England. In addition to con- 
cert engagements in other English cities, she has been heard 
four times in London—on May 21, in a recital at Queen's 
Hall, when she sang to a capacity audience; on June 6, at 
Albert Hall (seating 8,000), where another great throng 
heard her; on June 4, at the Oxford Theater, and at the final 
Sunday concert at Queen’s Hall. She was also announced for 
a final recital at Aeolian Hall on June 30, before going to 
the country for a rest. She will give another series of 
Queen’s Hall recitals in the fall before returning to 
America. 


Lillian Rockley in America 
Lillian Rockley, of Sydney, Australia, has arrived in the 
United States to continue her vocal career. Miss Rockley, 
who has a soprano voice of rather exceptional quality, has 
been offered the leading role in a musical comedy for next 
season, but prefers to study, with the idea of doing concert 
work and perhaps later on, grand opera. 
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Interesting Notes About the Barbareux System 


On Wednesday evening, June 15, the annual banquet of 
the Barbareux System took place in the spacious dining 
room of the City Club, which was well filled with the stu 
dnets and teachers. The Chicago teachers of the system, 
together with the two guest teachers, Anna Teresa Briggs, 
of New York City, and Eddie Lee Collins, of Nashville, 
Tenn., were seated at the long table on the north side ne the 
dining room and the students at the small tables. <A deli 
cious six course dinner was served at 6:30 o'clock, after 
which the guests were entertained by the Spanish Ladies’ 
Orchestra under the management of the Bureau of Fine 
Arts. The vocal soloist of this orchestra, Ruth Jeremy, 
soprano, is a student of the Barbareux System, and has 
just signed a contract for a year’s engagement through the 
West and South. Miss Jeremy gave a delightful rendition 
of several numbers. 

A program of toasts followed, with Alexander Slimmon, 
of Washington, toastmaster of the occasion. Mr. Slimmon 
acquitted himself admirably and added not a little to the 
enjoyment of the evening. The toasts were graciously re 
sponded to by Anna Teresa Briggs, associate teacher in 
New York; Eddie Lee Collins, associate teacher in Lan 
der College, Greenwood, S. C.; Anna M. Herre, Helen 
Unsicker, Jane Garnett, Hazel Berry, Gladys Jordan, Pa 
tricia Gilmore, after which Mme. Parry, who originated 
and established this system, presented the design for the 
pin emblematic of the principles upon which the work is 
based. The voice, understood as a stringed instrument, is 
liberated from physical consciousness, thus being enabled 
to express more fully the intellectual and spiritual concep 
tion. The design consists of a classic lyre in blue enamel, 
uplifted upon golden wings. 

A program of song followed, with Anna Herre at the 
piano and Edith Welsh, violinist. The songs were ren 
dered by Mary Morgan, Helen Unsicker, Gladys Jordan, 
Hawa Weber, Helen Randsmeier, Eddie Lee Collins, Clara 
Wildman, Katherine Rozier and: Patricia Gilmore. 

Studio recitals have recently been given by Mary Mor 
gan, Helen Unsicker, Helen Randsmeier, Hawa Weber, 
Gladys Jordan, Alma Bicknase, Patricia Gilmore, Clara 
Wildman. The Lillian Johnston Company—including 
Lillian Johnston, dramatic soprano, and Ellen Hill, colora 
tura soprano—is touring the East. James P. Wall, dra 
matic tenor of the Olcott Operatic Quartet, is traveling 
through the East and South. Ada M. Shearer, contralto of 
the New York studio, recently rendered the solo parts in 
“Elijah” while visiting in her home town, Emporia, Kan., 
receiving very flattering notices. 

Mrs. Floy Schumacher Parker took the soprano part in 
“Elijah” and “The Messiah,” given by the College of Em 
poria. Of Mrs. Parker’s work the Emporia Gazette, Wil 
liam Allen White, editor, states: “Mrs, Parker interpreted 
her themes in a realistic and charming manner, the difficult 
transitions being made in a peculiar ease of manner that 
marked her work as true art.” 

Alice Fischer, soprano, associate teacher of Walla W alla, 
Wash., was the soloist for the recent Symphony concert 
given there. 

Mrs. T. B. Estill, associate teacher from the Central 
Studios, has gone to Bellingham, Wash., where she will 
take charge of the class of Leon F. Sperry, and will also 
open a studio in Vancouver, B. C, 

The summer school held at the Central Studios opened 
June 15. — already enrolled represent the following 
States: New York, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Kansas, lowa, Washington, Oregon 
and Pennsylvania. 

Anna Teresa Briggs, associate teacher from New York, 
spent two weeks at the Central Studios, en route to Colo 
rado Springs, where she will spend her summer vacation 

Lillian Hudson Kohl, associate teacher in Chicago, will 
leave July 1 for the East to spend her vacation 


Martinelli en Route for Italy 

Giovanni Martinelli, the popular tenor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, recently returned from a month's holiday in 
Bermuda, and has taken his family to his farm in Munroe, 
Orange County, N. Y. Mr. Martinelli was scheduled to 
sail for Italy on July 10. His last appearance in New York 
prior to sailing was as soloist at the Stadium the previous 
night. 
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Albany, N. Y., June 13, 1920.—Shirley Manning, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John A, Manning, of Loudon- 
ville, gave a piano recital recently, displaying marked 
talent for a youthful performer. 

Leah E. Mynderse, of Altamont, was a member of the 
Guilmant Organ School, New York. 

The annual luncheon of the Monday Musical Club took 
place in Hotel Hampton, more than 150 being in attendance. 
Mrs. George D. Elwell, retiring president, acted as toast- 
mistress in the absence of Lydia F. Stevens, who was ill 
in the hospital. Those responding to toasts included Eliza- 
beth J. Hoffman, newly elected president; Helen M. Sperry 
and Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus. 

William L. Widdemer, for twelve years organist and 
music director of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in the First Re- 
formed Church, Schenectady. Mr. Widdemer has long 
been active in Albany musical circles. He was formerly 
assistant organist at the Cathedral of All Saints and was 
identified with the old Albany Musical Association. He 
will assume his new duties September 1. 

The Rev. Dom Marquereau of the Solemnes Monastery 
in the Isle of Wight, who is in this country to revive inter- 
est in Gregorian music, directed a special choir in the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood. D. Brudere, or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, is a 
pupil of Dom Marquereau. 

The Troy Vocal Society has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Angus Gillespie; vice-president, Fritz 
Biermeister; secretary, William H. Demers; treasurer, Ar- 
thur T. Smith; directors—James McLaughlin, Jr., Roy H. 
Palmer, John B. Shirley, George W. Franklin, Dr. William 
N. Campaigne, Edward A, Wilkins and Herbert L. Bryant. 

Music pupils of Mrs. Leonard B. Miscall and Mrs. E. 
H. Belcher were heard in recital The Harmony Club, 
Helen M. Sperry, conductor, has closed a successful season. 

A series of recitals is being given at the Academy of the 
Holy Names, of which Sister Alphonus is musical director. 

Atlantic City, N. J., June 14, 1920.—On Sunday even- 

ing, June 6, the concert on the Steel .Pier by the Leman 
Orchestra was another well deserved triumph for Conduc- 
tor Leman and his men. Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Wolf 
Ferrari were the composers represented. The assisting 
soloists were Mina Dolores, soprano, and John F. Becker, 
tenor. 
A delightful musicale was held in the First M. E. Church 
Sunday evening, when Nathan I. Reinhart, organist, inter- 
preted numbers by Wagner and Gounod, Mrs. Charles P. 
Tilton, Elizabeth C. Chew, Mannie Tompkins, Berl Towell 
and Charles Van Sant were heard in a vocal number. 

Henry Gruhler, director of the Haddon Hall Trio, pre- 
sented Eugene Bierman, violinist; Marsden Brocks, cellist, 
and Henry Gruhler, pianist, in a recent Sunday evening 
concert; Mrs. Sherman, with Mrs. N. W. Caldwell as mu- 
sical director and Margaret Belding, pianist. Those taking 
part were Evelyn Anderson, Phyllis Edwards, Elizabeth 
Webber, Gertrude McDonough, Lela Hilliard and Jane 
Dunlap. 

Charlotte Mann, of New York and Atlantic City, pre- 
sented a number of her senior pupils at a musicale held 
Saturday evening, June 12, at the Atlantic City Yacht 
Club. The following were heard: Alice Needles Lippin- 
cott, Mary E. Miller, Elizabeth White, William C. Boyer, 
Harry Kaufmann, and T. Camblos Newell. Numbers by 
Lohr, Strickland, Craxton, Coleridge-Taylor, Coener, Ran- 
degger, Woodman, Rihm, Balfe and Ward Stevens were 
given, The ensemble numbers proved to be excellent and 
received much applause. Mrs. Mann was the efficient ac- 
companist. 

Nicholas Peroff, of the Traymore Hotel Quintet, has 
arranged a series of musical treats for the guests. The 
first concert took place Sunday evening, June 13, in the 
music exchange. The program included Thomas’ “Mig- 
non,” overture; Servais’ “Morceaux de Concert,” a cello 
solo by Mr. Volodin, and a piano solo, Liszt rhapsody, Mr. 
Peroft. The orchestra in addition to the “Peer Gynt” suite, 
Grieg, also featured several works by favorite American 
composers. 

John Richardson, violinist, on June 13, was given an en- 
thusiastic ovation by an audience that completely filled the 
Casino Music Hall on the Steel Pier. Mr. Richardson's 
interpretation of Sarasate’s “Gypsy Scenes” was thor- 
oughly artistic. He then played two Kreisler selections as 
encores. Franceska Kasper Lawson, soprano, was heard 
in an aria from “The Pearl of Brazil,” with flute obligato 
by Eric Evans. She was compelled to add four encores— 
“The Lass With the Delicate Air,” “Sorter Miss You” (vio- 
lin obligato by John Richardson), “Yous Mances Mar- 
quise” and “Ole Virginny.” Conductor’s Leman’s readings 
were artistically executed. 

The cantata “Springtime” and Charles H. Gabriel's “A 
Day in the Woods” were given in Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, June 10. The play was written by Mary Kennedy, 
a local soprano. 

The reception and musicale given by the Alumni Associ- 
ation of the High School in the Rose Room of the Hotel 
Traymore to the class of 1920 was a most successful event. 
The soloist, Anna T. Barbash, soprano, was assisted by the 
High School Orchestra. Mrs. Barbaslf was heard in Gou- 
nod’s “To Spring,” to the special dance of Drucilla Tag- 
gart. Nora Lucia Ritter was a fine accompanist. 
Asheville, N. C., June 19, 1920.—Wade R. Brown, 
general director of the Asheville Music Festival, arrived 
June 18 from Greensboro, N. C., where he is director of 
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the department of music in the North Carolina College for 
Women. He will at once take personal charge of the 
training of the large chorus, made up of leading singers 
of this section. Local musicians are enthusiastic over the 
possibilities here for a good chorus of from 150 to 250 
voices to assist the artists engaged for the week of music 
in August. Officers of the. festival association feel for- 
tunate in securing Wade R. Brown as director of the 
chorus, Aside from being one of the ablest conductors in 
the South, he is a pioneer in the movement for community 
music and has devoted a large portion of his energy to 
fostering community music in the rural sections of North 
Carolina. As director of music in the State College for 
Women, where most of the graded and high school teach- 
ers are trained, he has a far reaching influence upon the 
musical development of the commonwealth. That this 
influence is turned to valuable account is evinced by the 
fact that the State is awakening throughout its territory 
to the importance of musical activity. Community choruses 
are being organized in small towns, music clubs with seri- 
ous aims are springing into existence, and the masterpieces 
of music are becoming a part of the lives of the people. 


Calgary, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio, June 14, 1920.—The Musical Art 
Society presented its final concert of the season on the 
evening of June 9 at the Odeon, under the direction of 
John J. Fehring. The program opened with the “Exultate 
Deo” and “Tenebre Facte Sunt,” by Palestrina, both of 
which were rendered in an excellent manner. There were 
also numbers by Van Der Stucken, G. Fryatt Mountford, 
a local composer, and Gericks, the latter being directed by 
Alfred Hartzell and accompanied by a small orchestra. 

The most notable work performed by the society was 
the Bach cantata, “I Had Great Heaviness of Heart.” 
The soloists were Mildred Brebberman, Irene Duve, 
George Muhlhauser and Edward Fehring. Members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra also assisted. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 18, 1920.—Grace Hamilton 
Morrey presented her artist-pupils in recital on June 10. 
The program was a long one, made up in the main of num- 
bers by Liszt, Chopin and MacDowell, leaning a little too 
much toward the brilliant side of piano playing.” The most 
attractive offering was the Liszt “Les Preludes, played by 
Eleanor Anawalt and Mrs. Morrey. 

Maguerite Manley Seidel, Columbus’ exponent of Le- 
ginska’s playing, was responsible for a most attractive 
piano recital. The pupils who played were all under 
twenty years of age. Charlene Clancy gave a group of 
Cyril Scott, MacDowell and Liszt, displaying tone and 
technic worthy of admiration. Marie Paiser and Thelma 
Reed appeared with Mrs, Seidel in ensemble numbers. The 
pianists were assisted by four pupils of Cecil Fanning— 
Helen Hurst and Winifred Dickson, both singing arias 
from “Faust”; Robert Barr, the air from “Herodiade,” and 
Genevieve Schroeter, the blind girl’s song from “Gioconda.” 

Many novelties marked the program given by pupils of 

Margaret Crawford on Wednesday, June 16. The opening 
scene of “The Chocolate Soldier” was sung with action. 
Ruth Kitzmiller, Helen Hahn and Ruth Heizer gave a trio 
from “The Magic Flute.” Miss Heizer, a tiny girl with 
a contralto voice, sang the “Ah! Quell Giorno,” from 
“Semiramide,” and Geraldine Buckley, who has a beautiful 
light soprano, rendered Benedict's “Men,” with flute obli- 
gato. 
A “springtime” recital was given by pupils of Grace 
Jones, assisted by Ruth Basden, soprano, and Robert Barr, 
baritone, who presented attractive songs for children. The 
beautiful voices of the two singers were heard to best ad- 
vantage in “The Passage Bird's Farewell,” Hildach. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dunham, N. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fitchburg, Mass., June 19, 1920.—Gwilym Miles, the 
New York baritone, has become a permanent fixture in the 
musical life of central New England. He has long en- 
joyed the favor of music lovers and an unusual popularity 
as a festival artist, and also has been building up an envi- 
able prestige as a vocal instructor in Boston, Worcester 
and Fitchburg. The superior musicianship, which has al- 
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ways characterized his public work, has enabled him to 
qualify in an especially gratifying and successful degree as 
an instructor of music in the public schools of Fitchburg 
and Keene, N. H., positions which he has held during the 
past season. He also devotes one day per week to vocal 
instruction in each of these cities and in Worcester. De- 
spite his arduous duties as instructor and vocal teacher, he 
has found time for various public appearances in Fitchburg 
and elsewhere. He substituted for one of the advertised 
baritones for the 1920 Fitchburg festival, when illness pre- 
vented that artist from keeping his engagement. This was 
Mr. Miles’ seventh appearance at a Fitchburg festival, and 
he was given an ovation that indicated in an unmistakable 
way his popularity in Fitchburg and vicinity. 

The Fitchburg High School, which has long maintained 
an efficient orchestra made up entirely from the student 
body, has recently organized a. band of twenty pieces, which 
is to take a prominent part in out-door school events. The 
leader of the new band is Joseph Fine, a member of the 
faculty. The band made its first public appearance at the 
annual “Music Night” of the school, in the high school 
assembly hall on June 4, the initial impression being an al- 
together excellent one. 

Angelo Truda, of Worcester, has been elected director 
of the Fitchburg Military Band. Mr. Truda was for twenty 
years a member of the Fitchburg Band, when the city was 
pocconiny by one of the best organizations in New Eng- 
and. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular light opera, “H. M. S. 
Pinafore,” was given an especially fine presentation at the 
Fitchburg State Normal School on the evening of June 11, 
under the direction of Elizabeth D. Perry, supervisor of 
music at the school. The entire cast, chorus and orchestra 
were recruited from the student body of the school. 

The Fitchburg British and Canadian War Veterans’ Club 
is to be represented in the future on Memorial Day, Ar- 
mistice Day and other public occasions by its own recently 
organized Kiltie Bagpipe Band of twelve men. Peter 
Smith, a veteran piper and well known local musician, is 
the director. 

Grass Valley, Cal., June 23, 1920.—The Grass Valley 
Lodgg of Native Daughters presented a short musical pro- 
gram at its hall on Monday evening, June 14. It was a 
Flag Day entertainment and several patriotic numbers 
were rendered. The participants included Alice and Fran- 
ces Henwood, Hilda Thomas, Minnie Frazer and Ida Best. 

The musical program given at the Methodist Church on 
June 20 was enjoyed by a large attendance. Those appear- 
ing on the program were Mary Cornish, Dorothy James, 
Gertie Gregor, Reta and Bertha Fuller, Clara Adams, 
Alice and Frances Henwood, Hilda Thomas and Earnest 
Crase. 

An interesting musical entertainment took place at the 
Congregational Church on May 20, when numbers were 
rendered by Mrs. Peters, Mrs. rie Mrs. Crowell, Mrs. 
Chegwidden, Mr. Lindstrom, Mrs. G. Kinyon, J. Crase, 
Mrs. Roy Tremereoux, Louis bE Mrs. Atkins, Dr. 
Talbot and Mr. Crowell. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—-(See 
Slope.”’) 

Lynchburg, Va., June 21, 1920.—Maryon Martin’s last 
program for the season on June 2 (although she is holding 
a summer session for vocalists ) was the occasion for three 
young artists to unite in a program of six numbers of dis- 
tinct merit. Miss Martin began the program by giving a 
little talk regarding the value of the right atmosphere, the 
meaning of each song, etc., which she finds creates a bond 
of sympathetic interest between singers and audience. She 
thinks that the “get together” spirit is as necessary in the 
concert hall as anywhere else. Josephine Thornhill, lyric 
soprano, is a singer of sympathetic quality, possessing also 
distinct enunciation, Mary Watts has a rich, full soprano 
voice of dramatic quality and was especially successful in 
ballads. Hester McC. Busey, too, sings very well, having 
a voice of coloratura and lyric texture, flexible and expres- 
sive. Some of the Americans whose songs were sung were 
Spross, Shaw, James, Scott, Ware and Sanderson. Maude 
Larkin was at the piano, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Missoula, Mont., June 17, 1920,—The year’s work in 
the Swartz piano studio closed last week for the summer 
vacation, two recitals marking the end of the season. The 
first of these was given by the junior members of the class 
in the parlors of the Y. W. C. A. The program consisted 
of twenty-four numbers, with twenty-two children between 
the ages of seven and twelve taking part. The second re- 
cital was given by the advanced students, and was entitled 
“A Day in June.” The program was unique, the selections 
being chosen with reaard to the characteristics of a summer 
day, beginning with Grieg’s “In the Morning,” from the 
“Peer Gynt” suite, arranged for four hands, and closing 
with Nevin’s “Good Night,” from “A Day in Venice.” The 
program opened with a description of a June day, into 
which was woven the names of the numbers to be given, 
recited by Pauline Swartz. The house was crowded on 
both occasions, and all participants contributed splendidly 
to the success of the programs. 

The sixth annual recital of the school of music of the 
State University was given on June 7, when an excellent 
program was greatly enjoyed. The accompanists were 
Mrs. De Loss Smith, Bernice Berry, Mildred Lohr and 
Lois Ferguson, with A. H. Weisberg as director of the 
orchestra. Following is the program: ‘“Eagle’s Nest” 
(Isenman), orchestra; sonata, op. 14, No. 2 (Beethoven), 
Frances Carson; “Forgotten” (Cowles), “Under the Rose” 
(Fischer), Glen Cgaffin; “On the Holy Mount” (Dvorak), 
scherzino (Paderewski), Naomi Stead; minuet in G (Bee- 
thoven), Caroline Fraiuf; waltz in A flat (Moszkowski), 
Lillian Quast ; “As Through the Streets” (Puccini), “A 
Birthday” (Woodman), Estelle Hansen; impromptu, op. 4, 
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No. 3 (Ballinger), Norma Lindermann; “Liebestraume” 
(Liszt), Ina Brockway; “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), Lelia 
Paxson; “Gipsy Dance” (Ernest), Marion Ferguson; 
“Good-bye” (Tosti), Geraldine Galvin; “Unfinished” sym- 
phony (Schubert), Margaret Jones and Clara Walter; 
“Call Me No More” (Cadman), “The Bitterness of Love” 
(Dunn), Donna Gertrude Hassler; concert waltz (Rosas), 
orchestra, s 
The closing recital of the school of music of the Sacred 
Heart Academy was given on June 10 before a capacity 
house. Ninety-five pupils participated in the program, a 
great many of the numbers being selections for two pianos 
with two, four and six players. 
Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
Nevada City, Cal., June 23, 1920.—An excellnt musical 
program was presented at the Nevada Theater on Me- 
morial Day, with the following appearing on the program: 
Lillian Pinch, Mrs. C. W. Chapman, R. L. P. Bigelow, 
N. W. Bennetts, Mrs. W. W. Waggoner and Grace Ray- 
nond. 
New Britain, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 
New Haven, Conn., June 26, 1920.—Among the many 
pupils’ recitals given in New Haven this spring, the cer- 
tificate recital on the evening of June 24 by advanced and 
artist-students of Paul Stoeving, L. Leslie Loth and Harold 
Huni, of the violin, piano and vocal departments of the 
New Haven School of Music, stands out for thorough 
training and uniform artistic excellence. Every seat in the 
house was taken and every one, if the hearty applause can 
be accepted as evidence, was thoroughly delighted. The pro- 
gram was well selected, consisting of violin numbers ren; 
dered by Henry Caplan, Morris Caminear and Claude 
Sammis; piano, by Earle B. Hanson, Louis Angelevitz and 
Josephine Candice Smith, and songs by Charles Kullman, 
James R. Schlegel, George A. Basserman and Milton M. 
Stone, A certificate was granted to Miss Smith for the 
course in piano and harmony, and to Mr. Sammis for the 
course in violin. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See 
Oberlin, Ohio.-(See letter on another page.) 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Portland, Ore.—(Sce 


(See letter on another page.) 
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(See letter on another page.) 
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Santa Monica, Cal.—-(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Seattle, Wash.— (See 
Springfield, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Superior, Wis., June 6, 1920.—An interesting joint re- 
cital was given here on June 3 at the Plaza Theater by 
Thelma Larson, soprano, and Myrtle Leonard, contralto, 
assisted by Alyada Flaaten, accompanist, J. Flaaten, vio- 
linist, and A. Flaaten, cellist. The program was opened 
with a duet from “Semiramide,” Rossini, rendered by the 
two singers. Both were well received and earned justly 
the applause that followed their numbers. 

In commenting upon the concert, the Sunday. Times 
wrote: “Miss Larson charmed her audience by her personal 
appearance, quite as much as by her really beautiful voice, 
which has developed wonderfully in the past year.” The 
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‘same writer spoke as follows of Miss Leonard: “Miss 


Leonard has a remarkable voice; a deep, rich contralto, 
which at times resembles that rare combination of a femi- 
nine-baritone. She has a graceful stage presence and a 
charming, gracious manner.” 


Tarboro, N. C. 


Wichita, Kan., June 16, 1920.—Among the closing 
events of the local music season here was a joint recital by 
Julia Claussen and Paul Althouse. A double concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra completed the muni 
cipal series 

Terry Ferrell, the Wichita violinist, returned from his 
Eastern tour as National Federation of Music Clubs’ first 
prize winner and gave a concert at the Cranford Theater to 
a full house, receiving the endorsement of both audience and 
press. Nine recalls were demanded. He was presented by 
his teacher, Ralph Brokaw. Mrs. Lester A. Heckard, so 
prano, assisted. 

Ruth Duphorne and Marcia McFall, sopranos, were pre- 
sented by their teacher, Mrs. H. D. Barbour, in a fine 
recital at the High School auditorium. 

The Municipal Chorus gave as its final offerings for the 
season “The Messiah” and “Elijah,” both works being 
presented at the Forum. Gustav Holmquist was brought 
here to sing the part of Elijah. Several thousand heard 
each concert. A local orchestra assisted the singers. 
Harry Evans directed. 

Marcia Higginson returned to Wichita after a season at 
the MacBurney Studios, Chicago, and gave a program, 
June 15, at the Country Club. 

The Wichita College of Music completed its season's 
work with a series of graduate recitals, four students hav- 
ing completed the piano diploma class and three the ex- 
pression department. This was the fourth annual com- 
mencement for the institution. 

Friends of Dean Remmick are rejoicing in his success at 
the American Conservatory, Chicago, where he graduated 
this season, and where he won by competition the honor 
appearance on the commencement program. Remmick 
studied in Wichita for many seasons prior to going to 
Chicago. 

The Wichita Music Club’s season closed with a local com- 
posers’ program, which has become an annual event in its 
roster of programs. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lucius Ades have gone to Schroon Lake to 
be with Oscar Seagle for the summer. 

Jessie Clark, the pioneer music supervisor of the 
Wichita High School, is spending the summer in Portland, 
Ore. Her outline of work for the next year will include 
an improvement of the credit system already instituted in 
the high school, by which Miss Clark hopes to be able to 
more closely supervise and examine all applicants for 
credit. The high school allows at present one-half point 
for outside music work, subject to examination. 

Weekly Sunday band concerts are again inaugurated at 
Riverside Park. 


(See letter on another page.) 
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“A PASS—AND WHAT IT MEANS” 
By Dicie Howell. 


[This is the fifth in a series of articles by various 
well known artists on the subject of “A Peasant 
What It Means,” the first, second, third. and fourth 
instalments being published in these columns March 
18, April 8, April 15 and April 22,—Editor’s Note.] 

The issuing of passes is usually tabooed by all who do 
not receive one, and approved by those who do. There 
seems to be a great difference of opinion as to whether 
it is a wise plan to issue passes. The idea has always in- 
sted me greatly, and | really think there is as much to 
be said in favor of the pass as against it. 

In many instances | have known that passes were the 
establishing an artist—of making him or her 
concert going public, to the out of town 
manager those interested in giving concerts and fur 
thering the cause of music generally, People who attend 
by means of a pass would in many instances not go to the 
concert if they had to pay, particularly if it were an ar 
tist’s debut, or if the recital were that of an artist not 
ilready established, A pass acts as a form of advertising, 
very honest form. It admits a manager who can 
personally judge of an artist’s worth, so that he does not 
have to accept what a press agent publishes in the form of 
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DICIE HOWELL, 


Noprano, 


artist’s name before the public, but the added benefit of a 
hearing afforded by a pass is a very great help. 

Passes given judic iously at the beginning of an artist's 
career often create future audiences, providing, of course, 
they are not given to those who can afford to pay. For if 
a young artist makes a good impréssion on some music 
lover fortunate to have had a pass, that person will un- 
doubtedly pay to hear the artist at a future date. After 
the second or third season it is not advisable to maintain a 
free list, for the benefit derived from a pass will lose its 
former value. For if a person is admitted season after 
season to hear the same artist, he will never pay for his 
ticket. 

Although the pass is valuable as a means of encourage- 
ment to the debutant, and helps in establishing him 
and making him known to the concert going public, still 
if he is not established through his artistic ability and 
that alone, after a year or two, he does not deserve to 
continue a professional career, 

A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Mischel Cherniavsky 

Haensel and Jones, managers of the Cherniavsky Trio, 
recently received a cable from Buenos Aires, where the 
trio is now appearing with much success, notifying them 
of the birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. Mischel Cherniav- 
sky. After the close of its South American season, the 
trio will proceed to South Africa, a country which they 
have visited many times in their previous round-the-world 
tours. 
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A Résumé of Frances Alda’s 1920 Season 


Audiences in various parts of the country were en- 

thralled and there have been salvos of applause for Fran- 
ces Alda wherever she has appeared in concert during 
the 1919-20 season. While on tour Mme. Alda has as her 
accompanist Erin Ballard, who at all times furnishes a 
sympathetic background for the work of the singer. Be- 
sides her many concert engagements there were numerous 
appearances at the Metropolitan Opera House, where the 
prima donna long has been one of the favorites of that or- 
ganization, One of the roles created this season by the 
famous singer was Cleopatra in Henry Hadley’s new 
opera, “Cleopatra’s Night,” in which she scored nothing 
short of a triumph, all of the New York dailies praising 
her highly for her interpretation of the role. 
_ A complete list of Mme. Alda’s engagements for 1919-20 
is not available at the present time, but accompanying are 
the appearances which she made in concert and opera from 
January 2, and will give an adequate idea of how active 
the singer has been: 

January 2, Metropolitan 
January 12, soloist at the 258th Bagby 
the Waldorf-Astoria; January 13, soloist with the New Symphony 
Orchestra at the Gala Benefit Concert, at Carnegie Hall; Janu- 
ary 15, Metropolitan Opera, Manon in “Manon Lescaut;” Janu- 
ary 16, soloist at the Hotel Commodore Musicale; January 17, 
Metropolitan, Mimi in “La Bohéme;’ January 31, Metropolitan, 
Cleopatra in “Cleopatra's Night.” 

February 2, recital for the New York Euphony Society, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria; February 3, first production of “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” at the Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera House; Febru- 
ary 5, second performance of “Cleopatra’s Night,” at the Metro- 
politan; February 10, “Cleopatra’s Night,’ at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music; February 11, soloist at the Evening Mail Concert 
for the Save. a-Home-Fund; February 13, Metropolitan, Mimi in 
“La Bohéme;” February 16, recital at the City Hall, Huntington, 
W. Va; February 17, joint recital with Charles Hackett in the 
sixth Heyn recital, Pittsburgh, Pa.; February 18, Metropolitan, 
Manon in “Manon Lescaut;’’ February 23, Metropolitan, ‘Cleo- 
patra’s Night;” February.25, soloist at private musicale in New 
York, at which addresses were made by Lieuteng ant-Colonel Frank 
FE. Evans and George Gordon Battle. 

March 5, recital under auspices of Queen's 
Association, Charlotte, N. C.; Ma arch 8, recital for Rotary Club 
in City Auditorium, Raleigh, N. C.; March 11, recital in Greens- 
boro Concert House, Greensboro, N. C.; March 13, recital at 
City Auditorium, Lynchburg, Va.; March 15, recital at Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C.; March 17, recital in City Audigorium, 
Montgomery, ; March 18, recital for Music Study@Club, 
Birmingham, Tecital at the Tabernacle, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; March 27, 
recital at Ames, Iowa. 

April 7 and 11, joint 
Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, 
with Charles Hackett in the Robert Hayne 
the Athenwum, New Orleans, La.; April 19, 
Charles Hackett for the Treble Clef Club, at the City Auditorium, 
Houston, Tex.; April 21, joint recital with Charles Hackett, at 
the First Baptist Auditorium, Fort Worth, Tex.; April 23, joint 
recital with Charles Hackett at the Coliseum, at Dallas, ex.; 
April 24, recital at the New Theater, Fort Smith, Ark.; A oil 
26, presented by the Trio-City Musical Association in the ‘“World’s 
Greatest Quartet,” at the Augustana College Gymnasium; April 
30, joint recital with Charles Hackett, at the Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. . a 

May 3, presented in the “World's Greatest Quartet,” at the 
Colonial Theater, Norfolk, Va May 5, in the Grand Operatic 
Concert, at the Massey Music "Hall, Toronto, Can. 


Princess in ‘*Marouf;” 
; 


Opera, the 
Musical Morning, at 


College Alumnzx 


Alz March 19, 
M: arch 24, recital at 


Riccardo Martin at the 
April 17, joint recital 
Tarrant Series, at 
joint recital with 


with 
Cal.; 


recital 


Summer Recitals in ine Britain, Conn. 

New Britain, Conn., July 3, 1920.—Several of Theron 
Wolcott Hart’s piano pupils recently gave an interesting 
recital at the First Congregational Church. A very ambi- 
tious program was presented, containing works by Mozart, 
Handel, Schumann, Chopin, Bach, Saint-Saéns 
and others. Those participating were the Misses Schmidt, 
Hurlburt, Johnson, Burr and Smart, and Messrs. Hale, 
Stephenson and Paulman, assisted by Charles J. Stuhl- 
man, tenor. 
A song recital was recently given at the Berlin Congre- 
gational Church by Helen Mary Cowles, soprano, assisted 
by Joseph Clair Beebe, who acted as her accompanist. 
The program included songs by Haydn, Chaminade, 
Speaks and Curran. 

Musicat CLusp PLANS INTERESTING 

On June 28 the New Britain Musical Club held exami- 
nations for active members to be added to the club, which 
expects to have an interesting season, including two re- 
citals by well known artists, one or two lectures by promi- 
nent musical critics and the bi-monthly musicales by the 
active members. PLE 


Paradisi, 


SEASON, 


‘ 


Grainger Gives Nine Encores 

Percy Grainger scored a success at his recital on Thurs- 
day evening, June 24, at the Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association. The 
eminent composer-pianist was enthusiastically applauded 
by a very large and appreciative audience. Mr. Grainger 
was obliged to respond with nine encores, despite the long 
program, —o pig > toccata and fugue, Bach ; “Cloud 
Pageant,” op. 9, No. 1, Daniel Gregory Mason; “The Gar- 
den of Soul empathy,” Cyril Scott; “Gay but Wistful” 
(from “In a Nutshell” suite), and lullaby from “Tribute 
to Foster,” Grainger; valse, Cyril Scott; “Moonlight on 
the Lake,” Quilter; “Turkey in the Straw,” arranged by 
David Guion; three etudes by Chopin, op. 25, Nos. 7, 10 
and 12, and two Norwegian folk songs arranged by Grieg. 


Winifred Byrd Soloist at Stadium 

The rain played havoc at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
W ednesday evening, July 7, interrupting the performance 
twice. Winifred Byrd was the soloist, playing Grieg’s A 
minor piano concerto with marked brilliancy and intelli- 
gence. As were she gave the “Turkish March,” Bee- 
thoven, and “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. It was, in- 
deed, trying to have to stop, because of the rain, in the 
midst of the concerto, and Miss Byrd deserves commenda- 
tion for the manner in which she acquitted herself under 
the circumstances, continuing the performance in the Great 
Hall with entire command of her pianistic resources. 
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GODOWSKY RECEIVED WITH 
GREAT ENTHUSIASM IN MONTREAL 


Music Lovers Delighted at Pianist’s Return After Long 
Absence—Lenora Sparks Pleases at Benetit 
Concert—Notes 

Montreal, Can., June 19, 1920.—With the visit of Leopold 
Godowsky, the pianist, the city’s musical season may be 
said to have ended. Godowsky had not been here since 
1913 and interest prior to his arrival was intense. He 
play ed with all his old form and dash the usual characteris- 
tic Godowsky program, impeccable in finish, restrained in 
technic, flawless in tone. Chief interest centered in his 
playing of the Beethoven ‘ ‘Appassionata” and in his own 
“Trikontameron.” The pianist gave practically a sup- 
plementary recital of encores. The local management was 
Evelyn Boyce. 

In addition to bringing Benno Moiseiwitsch here for his 
Montreal debut next season, Miss Boyce is booking Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, Scotti and Mabel Garrison. 

LENoRA SPARKES PLEASES AT BENEFIT CONCERT, 

Lenora Sparkes was heard in Montreal for the first time 
in concert, former visits to the city having been made with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company some seasons ago, at the 
St. Denis Theater. The concert was in aid of the School 
for Crippled Children and the program was light and 


pleasurable. Miss Sparkes was capably supported by Karel 
Havlicek, violinist, who showed interesting talent in his 
playing of the obligato of the Massenet “Elegy.” 


Notes, 

Thaviu’s Band is engaged to appear at Dominion Park 
for two weeks. 

The pupils of Per isionnat Notre- Dame-des-Anges gave 
a satisfying rendition of “Esther,” with an augmented 
choir, June 15. Exceptional work was done by Miss B. 
Belanger in the title role. 

When the local presentation of “Tosca” is given in the 
fall, Henri Pont Briand will be the Cavaradossi. 

Pupils of Emil Taranto gave a recital recently, assisted 
by the gifted young violinist, Annette Lasalle, before an 
audience that filled the house. 

On June 18 the students of Hilda M. Brown, of West 
mount, appeared in a charming musicale, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Ross, soprano. The entire program was well bal- 
anced and the pupils gave every indication of a careful 
system of training. 

A feature of the Dominion Park entertainments, June 
11 to 13, was the appearance of four Montreal bands in a 
massed band concert. Organizations represented included 
the Grenadier Guards Band, which did such commendable 
conductors—all 


work during the past winter. The men 
well known and liked by their re -were Theo Van- 
der Meerschen, J. J. Gagnier, J. Goulet and. me 


Hardy, and the soloists were H. Velueatert and E. Sar- 


razin. The programs were largely popular and excellently 
played. 

Joan Zafara and Henri Pont Briand, members of the 
Montreal Operatic Society, who are at present in Chi 


will give a brief 
adjacent cities 
rehearsals of 


cago studying with Herbert Witherspoon, 
series of joint recitals in Milwaukee and 
before returning to Montreal for the 
“Tosca.” 

The Canadian Academy of 
recital before a very large and representative audience. 
F. H. Blair, Frank Rowe, Albert Chamberland, Pasha 
Abel, Norah Gumlich and Sybil Youngheart gained marked 
appreciation for their numbers. 

Frank Rowe's annual Montreal recital showed this pleas 
ing artist in exceptional form. Mr. Rowe, who is a suc 
cessful vocal coach and teacher here, gave an extensive 
program, one that enabled him to show to stirring advan- 
tage his lovely upper notes, and one that was attractive for 
the scope of its numbers. H. F. 


Music 


presented its annual 


Alma Simpson Delights Canadian Audiences 
Calgary, Canada, July 3, 1920—Alma Simpson was 
heard in her first recital*here at the Central Methodist 
Church on Thursday evening last. The church was filled 
with interested music lovers who accorded the singer a 
reception that indicated another appearance in the near 
future. Miss Simpson’s program included old _ Italian, 
Russian, French and English songs, and these were, each 
and every one, interpreted with the skill that has been 
a dominant feature of her work. Quoting the Daily 
Herald: “Alma Simpson possesses a beautiful soprano 
voice over which she has complete control and with 
with the 


which she can sing lyrical songs same ease 
that she can the heavier dramatic arias. The quality of 
her voice is liquid, which gives great purity of tone to 


her singing.” 
At the conclusion of the concert the singer received an 
ovation and was obliged to add five encores to her pro- 
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of nineteen numbers before her audience would 
Previous to her appearance in this city Miss Simp- 
in another successful concert in Alberta 
on June 24, when she gave her “Evening of Songs” in 
the ballroom of the Banff Springs Hotel. The Morning 
Albertan of the following day spoke particularly of “her 
perfect technic,” which thrilled the music lovers who had 
gathered to hear her. B. B. 
Werrenrath Now “the Man in the Moon” 


characterized Reinald Werrenrath 
America’s musical firma- 


gram 
depart. 
son was heard 


Several critics have 
as one of the brightest stars in 
account for his 


ment, which may acquisition of a 
“Moon,” manifested in the form of a celestial blue body. 
Yes, of course it is an automobile! 

There seems to be some debate as to why the singer 


A heated argument has arisen 


selected this particular car. 





Lazarnick 
REINALD 


and his new 


Photo by N. 
WERRENRATH, 
Baritone, “Moon Special.” 

about it between a prominent member of a certain talking 
machine company and W. G. Coghlan, the designer of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s “Moon Special.” Mr. Blank, of the Blank 
Talking Machine Company (names deleted by careful press 
agent on account of advertising), claims that the baritone made 
the selection because, being in the Red Seal record class, 
he would naturally want a machine with a Red Seal engine, 
such as the Moon possesses—providing, of course, the car 
will make as good a record as the baritone. Mr. Coghlan, 
however, claims that the baritone’s Red Seal record con- 
tract with the certain talking machine company was made 
after the order was placed for the car, and being some- 


31 


astronomy 
as ex 


what of an astrologer, sees in the science of 
the peculiar bearing of the attraction and influence 
ercised by the “Moon” over the “Star.” 

However, whoever wins the argument, Mr. Werrenrath 
admits that he will have to become a new kind of mechanic 
He says: “To paraphrase my astronomer friend, Coghlan, 
I certainly expect to be kept pretty busy treating a body, 
its motions, distances, magnitude and physical constitu 
tion, for many moons to come (no, this is not meant to 
be a pun), or at least, until I become familiar with the new 
engine and its various new appliances.” 


Craft’s Singing Enjoyed at Stadium 


Marcella Craft, 
ist at the Lewisohn 
“Elizabeth's Greeting,” 
number. This was so 
“Sogni e Canti,” Mazzone, 
strations of approval. In her 
from “Pagliacci,” the singer’s clear, 
delivery were especially enjoy able. 
encored, Mascagni’s “M’ama, non M’'ama" being given 
Miss Craft is an American artist who has gained wide 
recognition for her work, and it is indeed a pleasure to heat 
her finished vocalism. It is to Miss Craft's credit that she 


the lyric voiced soprano, who was solo 
Stadium on Tuesday, July 6, chose 
from ‘Tannhauser,” for her first 
insistently encored that she added 
which brought renewed demon 
second aria, the Bird Song 
full tones and artistic 
This was also heartily 


drew the largest of the mid-week audiences so far this 
season. 
Tarboro, N. C., Plans a Concert Course 

Tarboro, N. C., July 2, 1920.—For the first time in the 
musical history of this city, a regular subscription series 
of recitals by recognized artists will be undertaken next 
season. Engagements have been ‘for Olive Kline, s« 
prano; Ellen Rumsey, contralto, and Allen MeQuhae, 
tenor, to appear here. Three concerts will take place in 
the Colonial Theater, Ss. D 
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Mrs. Carty Lanles Dunning, Originator, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
or ity. 
Chicago, August 1. 


Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Marv E. Breckisen. 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Mrs. Oscar E, Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


Tean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore. August 1 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 
Wash. July 12, Walla Walla. 
Adda C. Eddy, Bellefontaine, Ohio, September 8. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York, 
uly 1st, Rochester. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Jormal Class, August 25. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 1401 South Boston Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo., July 
8; Colorado Springs, Colo., August. 


Mrs. 


Texas. 
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Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 

Chicago, [l. 

Wesley Porter Mason, 

Denver, Colo., August 3 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Chicago, July 1; Minneapolis School of Music, Minneapolis, 
August 2. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 <verett Street, 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, 
Texas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., 

Indianapolis, Summer Class 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, July 26 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, 

Mattie D. Willis, address care of Musical 
Avenue, New York City, after August 2. 


Albert Jahn, 


Mrs. Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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Waco, Texas. 
Portland, Ore 
Dallas, Texas 

San Antonio, 


Indianapolis, Ind 
July 5 
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McCORMACK GIVES FINAL RECITAL 
IN GREAT LOS ANGELES SEASON 


Two Symphonic Organizations Aid Public Interest in 
Music—Clubs and Chamber Music Important Fea-~ 
tures of Notable Musical Growth in Western 
City—Wilber Company Presents Light 

Opera—Mildred Marsh Composes 

Songs—Notes 
June 22, 1920.—With the second con- 
John McCormack, the musical season 
is outside professionals are con- 
cerned, and a backward glance at the winter’s records dis 
closes an amazing gain in public interest. The amount of 
spent on concerts has been carefully computed and 
the figures, showing substantially a greater enthusiasm for 
music, are most gratifying. It has been estimated that Los 
Angeles has spent one million dollars for music this sea- 
son, and at * the present rate of development there will be 
greater gains in the future 

Largely responsible for this delectable state of affairs are 
the two symphony orchestras, which have stimulated ac 
tivities and cultivated an appreciation for more and better 
music. Concerts have drawn excellent attendance and the 
opera season was much too short. Love for chamber music 
has been encouraged by the Zoellner’s artistic series and 
the Saslavsky Trio with its fine ensemble work 

Che local clubs—the Ellis, the Lyric and Orpheus—have 
cach contributed to the musical growth, and this may also 
be said of the Oratorio Society, the Wa Wan and Mac 
Dowell clubs. The latter club has just had an election of 
officers, resulting as follows: Mrs. Graham F. Putnam, 
president; Mrs. J. J. Carter, first vice-president, and Edith 
Lilian Clark and Jessica Lawrence are directors. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
cert by the famous 
practically ended so far 


money 


Witeer Company Presents Ligut Opera. 


the time for light opera, and the Wilber Op 


Summer 18 
era, which giving a season at the Philharmoni 


Auditorium, is meeting all of the requirements for diver- 
sion. “F lorabella,” Cosmo Hamilton's delightful opera, was 
presented for the first time in Los Angeles, and will be fol- 
lowed by “Sweetheart,” “Quaker Girl,” “Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” “Firefly,” “Lilac Domino,” “Red Rose” and “Spring 
Maid.” 
Mitprep Marsu Composers PLeasinc Soncs. 

Mildred Marsh, the pianist, who scored such a brilliant 
success with the Philharmonic Orchestra in March, is dis- 
covering that she has a gift for writing charming little 
songs, and her many friends and admirers are enthusiastic 
over the fascinating bits of melody and rhythm fresh from 
the pen of this gifted artist. Mrs. Marsh is also working 
on her programs for next season, which will include some 
modern numbers. Her Eastern tour will take place in the 


autumn, 
Dr. J. C. WinennAm Passes Away. 


Word has been received of the death of Dr. J. C. Widen- 
ham, of Sunset boulevard, Hollywood. Dr. Widenham is 
the father of Allen Widenham, of San Francisco, manager 
for Alfred Hertz and the Symphony Orchestra, and of 
Mrs. Roy Wimp, formerly. Margaret Widenham, who until 
last year was head of the music department of the Girls’ 
Collegiate School, and Ruth Widenham, who is in the 
music department of the same school. The widow and 
another son are also left to mourn the loss of the most 
courteous and gentle natured of men, and much sympathy is 
felt for the sorrowing family. 

Notes. 

Anna Sprotte presented six pupils in recital at the Fri- 
day Morning Club auditorium on the evening of May 25 
Mme. Sprotte gave a short talk on voice production. 

Mme. Rothwell ‘is busy during Mr. Rothwell’s absence 
furnishing the lovely new home on Windsor Square, which 
will be in readiness upon the return of the Philharmonic 
leader when he will again direct the forces of the new 
orchestra. 

The Trio Intime has had a busy season filling engage- 
ments at San Diego, Ventura, Santa Ana, Pasadena and 








J 


successful organization has return en- 
Ilya Bronson, cellist ; 
flutist, are the 








Glendale. The 
gagements at all of these places. 
Alfred Kastner, harpist, and Jay Plowe, 
personnel of this musicianly trio. 

Roland Paul, tenor and member of the Egan School 
faculty, will not have time for a vacation this summer, as 
his handsome studio is still eagerly sought by the many 
pupils of the popular teacher. 

Bertha Vaughn and Homer Grunn, also of the Egan 
school, presented their pupils in a carefully selected pro- 
gram at the Little Theater Building last evening. 

A recent addition to the list of California composers is 
Davol Sanders, of the College of Music of the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Sanders’ composition, a trio 
for two violins and viola in four movements, is said to be 
rich in melodic invention. 

Vincent Jones, another writer who is winning much at- 
tention, had a group of his songs sung by Mrs. Sage Mc- 
Donald at a recent meeting of the MacDowell Club. 

Gamut Club dinners with L. E. Behymer as the genial 
host are always interesting, and the May meeting had an 
enjoyable program, in which Anna Ruzena Sprotte, con- 
tralto; John Smallman and the Orpheus Quartet took part. 

Earnest Douglas, organist at St. Paul’s Protestant Ca- 
thedral, and Frank Colby, organist at St. Vibiana’s Cathe- 
dral, are to give recitals at San Diego during the convention 
of the State Music Teachers’ Association in July. 
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SANTA MONICA BAY WOMAN’S 
CLUB CONCERT PROVES ENJOYABLE 


Maud Fenlon Bollman Offers Finely Interpreted Pro- 
gram—Many Noteworthy Musicians Heard at Mrs. 
L. H. Jackson’s Musicale—Building of Outdoor 
Auditorium Seating 10,000 Celebrated—Le 
Fevre Pupils Display Talent in Recital 

Santa Monica, Cal., June 17, 1920.—A large number of 
members and guests assembled at the Santa Monica Bay 
Woman's Club to hear Mme. Maud Fenlon Bollman, so- 
prano, on June 14. It was indeed a pleasure to hear such 
a lovely voice coupled with dramatic ability. The singer’s 
group of children’s songs made evident her fine sense of 
interpretation, and Mozart’s “Glianfui d Inferno” was an 
exposition of brilliant singing that will long be remem- 
bered. 

Mrs. L. H. Jackson ENTERTAINS wiITH MUSICALE. 

Mrs. I, H. Jackson, one of the Bay City’s leading 
musicians, entertained with a musicale at her home, May 
31. Luncheon was served in her beautiful garden, after 
which a program was listened to in the music room. Hilda 
Nolte, who appeared at Trinity Auditorium in Los Angeles 
last week, repeated her numbers of that evening, including 
two piano selections never before heard in America. Oscar 
Rasbach played compositions of his own, which are now 
ready for publication. Ida Selby, a pupil of Josef 
Lhevinne, played a complete compilation of the Brahm 
waltzes. Gertrude Cohen, a pupil of Leschetizky, de- 
lighted her hearers with a brilliant rendition of Liszt's 
“Tarantelle” and some Spanish novelties. Reginald Mills, 
a baritone from Toronto, Canada, sang Cadman composi- 
tions, and Elsa Schroeder played a Scriabine nocturne for 
the left hand. 

Other musical celebrities who helped in making the day 
enjoyable were Mrs. J. J. Carter and Mme. Lili Petschni- 
koff, from Hollywood; Bessie Chapin and Jaime Overton, 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; Robert Alter 
and Edward Kuster, cellist, of the Symphony. 

Burtpinc or Outpoor AuprrortuM CELEBRATED. 

A victory banquet was given in the parlor of the Merritt- 
Jones Hotel by the Chamber of Commerce in celebration 
of the big open-air band stand and auditorium, seating 
10,000 people, to be completed by the first of January. 
Arthur Grippe, a leading violin teacher, gave two numbers, 
accompanied by Mrs. Grippe, which were thoroughly en- 
joyed, and John Westervelt, the well known tenor, sang 
two songs in his usual delightful manner. 

Le Fevre Pups Dispray TALENT IN RECITAL, 

On, Saturday morning, June 5, Bessie E. Le Fevre 
assisted by her talented daughters, Carolyn and Lysbeth 
Le Fevre, presented twenty-six of her pupils in piano and 
cello solos. The studio was taxed to its capacity by the 

many friends and music lovers, who wished to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of hearing the splendid talent 
being developed under the direction of Mrs. Le Fevre. 

Ev_xs Give Fine Frac Day ProcramM. 

The Elks’ Lodge commemorated Flag Day with an im- 
pressive program, given in its elaborately furnished audi- 
torium. The orchestra first played “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and the next musical number was Fay Foster's 
“The Americans Come,” sung by Arné Nordskog, the well 
known southern California tenor. The audience sat al- 
most spellbound through this inspiring song. For an en- 
“Thank God for 4 Garden.” 


core Mr. Nordskog sang 
“Auld Lang Syne” was sung by every one, with Arthur 
Lane at the organ. Phillip De Kittville Paul, an eight- 


year-old pianist, displayed much ability in his playing of 
a Chopin valse—op. 64, No. 1—which called for two en- 


cores. ” 
Notes. 


May Massie Levengood, soprano, sang the Be ‘Igian 
national anthem in French at the Belgian hero’s service, 
on Sunday, June 6, at the First Methodist Church. 


"LC AM B eacier oF voice 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. - - - Orange, N. J. 


AUSTIN sopra 


SOPRANO 
Conocert— Recital 
Personal Representative: R. Bohm, 507 FifthAve., New York 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 
Authorized Teacher of the 
Vannini Method of Singing 


Studio: The Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway, (70th St.,) New York 
Phone 6441 Columbus 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 
Direction: CATHARINE CAMERON, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


Marcel Charlier 


Conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Association 
Will open a Studio in New York City on 
October 1, 1920 
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’ Clerk last week by the 


MUSICAL COURIER 


At the Santa Monica High School Alumni Augehice 
dance and program Edith Scott-Burritt and Sam V. Car- 
lisle sang a duet which was was enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. 

A fine musical program was given at the Stephen Jack- 
son Thimble Club by Mrs. Bacon, Blanche Hinderer, Mr. 
Lemon, Adelie Hyde and Alice James. 

The Royal Italian Band, under the direction of Alfredo 
Tommasino, gives a program every afternoon and evening. 
Judging from the hundreds of people in attendance every 
day, their work is entirely satisfactory. Mr. Tommasino 
endeavors to show that a band can produce as high class 
music as an orchestra. D. L. 


McCORMACK INSPIRES VAST 
AUDIENCE IN PORTLAND 


Tenor Celebrates First Anniversary as American Citi- 
zen in Western Recital—Society of Oregon Com- 
posers Selects State Song—Marie Morrisey in 
Enjoyable Concert—Lucien E. Becker 
Closes Recital Series—Notes 

Portland, Ore., June 19, 1920—John McCormack, who 
was presented by Steers & Coman, celebrated his first an- 
niversary as a naturalized American citizen on Thursday 
evening, June 17, when he appeared in the Public Auditor- 
ium. Of course, there was a capacity audience and extra 
chairs had to be placed on the stage. The great tenor’s 
offerings ranged from Handel's “Sacred Raptures” to 
Schneider’s “Only You.” Mr. McCormack charmed more 
than 5,500 auditors, who were loath to let him go. He had 
the able assistance of Lauri Kennedy, cellist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. 

Society or Composers Sevect State Sone. 

“Oregon, My Oregon,” words by J. A. Buchanan, and 
music by Henry B. Murtagh, has been selected by the 
Society of Oregon Composers as the best work for a State 
song. Mr. Buchanan is a newspaper man of Astoria, Ore., 
and Mr. Murtagh is a local organist. About 200 songs 
were submitted to the society. The judges of the contest 
were J. R. Hutchison, organist; Dr. A. A. Morrison, rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church; Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
president of the MacDowell Club, and Otto Wedemeyer, 
The new officers of the Society of Oregon Com- 


baritone. 
posers are Emil Enna, president; Charles Swenson, vice- 
president; Daniel H. Wilson, secretary, and Mrs. J. Har- 


vey Johnson, treasurer. 
Marie Morrisey 1N ENjoyABLe CONCERT. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, assisted by Harold Lyman, 
flutist, and the Edison phonograph, gave an enjoyable con- 
cert in the White Temple, June 18. Miss Morrisey, who 
sang with tenderness and feeling, found no difficulty in 
filling the spacious L- ps with her rich tones of rare 
quality. Cary W. Houseman, accompanist, played with 
fine ability. The audience was large and enthusiastic. The 
concert was given under the direction of the Reed-French 
Piano Company. 

Lucien E. Becker Cioses RecitAt Series. 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, has closed his lecture-recitals 
at Reed College. His final program was devoted to works 
by Harold Vincent Milligan, R. S, Stoughton, James Spen- 
cer, B. Oscar Klein, Lee Sowerby, Homer N. Bartlett, 
Ethelbert Nevin and Ernest R. Kroeger, all of whom are 
American composers. Mr. Becker plays with ease and 
much charm, 


Nores. 
The Reed College Chorus, Hans Hoerline, director, held 
its eighth annual concert on June 7. Lucile Murton, 


organist, and Elizabeth Gore, pianist, assisted. The pro- 
gram was well chosen and well presented. 

Roberto Corruccini has.been reappointed musical director 
of the Portland Opera Association, much to the delight of 
his many friends. Under the presidency of Mrs. E. L. 
Thompson, next fall the ‘association will present Verdi's 
“Force of Destiny.” 

Articles of incorporation were filed with the County 
Elwyn Concert Bureau, Inc., of 
Portland, capitalized at $30,000. The incorporators are 
J. R. Ellison, C. H. White and Oliver O. Young. 

1m ©. 


CORNISH SCHOOL IN SEATTLE 
HOLDS FESTIVAL OF CONCERTS 


Final Events of the Year and Commencement Recitals 
Cover Period of Ten Days—Galli-Curci, McCor- 
mack, Ysaye and Elman Close Artist Season— 
Kirk Towns to Teach Privately—Pupils’ 
Recitals—Notes 

Seattle, Wash., June 19, 1920.—The Cornish School of 
Music inaugurated a festival week for its closing recitals 
at the end of its fifth year, and presented a variety of 
recitals and concerts for ten days beginning May 25. The 
dancing department of the school opened the festival by 
presenting two new ballets, arranged by the director of the 
department, Mary Ann Wells, which included a cast of 
over 300. Dorothy Baker, Warren Wright and Louis Drent- 
wett were heard in individual piano recitals and students 
from the elementary, intermediate and advanced depart- 
ments of the music school were heard in several programs. 
An interesting event was the evening given entirely to 
ensemble playing and various combinations from six five- 
year-old tots, in a specially written number, to chamber 
music of the highest order were given. The festival closed 
with an orchestral concert by the school orchestra, under 
Francis J. Armstrong, with Warren Wright as_ soloist. 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Katrine MURDOCH 


American Soprano 
Concert Recital 
Address, Frederick Haywood, 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - Lincoln, Neb. 
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STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 











pens CHARLES L. WAGNER 


F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
Sit Fieh Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used. 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 

















Guest Teacher Chicago Musical College five weeks, 
Jane 28 to July 31 


























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





oth 
th the facilities at the disposal of the Mustcat Counter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
one the department of value. 

The Musica Covurizx will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











The deepest voice of quality in the World— 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN 


EDWARD LANKOW 








James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World id 
“In all my years I have never heard such a rich, reconant hi 
voice,” , : ; 
Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway N. Y. City 
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MAX LIEBLIN 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 315 West 86th St. Phone Schuyler 6074, N. Y. City 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sprem 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Mansgement: 
cunraves F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


di FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West g4th Street, ‘New York 


Yvonne ae Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


“= PAUL STOEVING 


SUMMER 

TE RM 

Master Teacher of the Violin and Bowing Specialist. Formerly 
Srofessor at the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity College 
of Music, London, England. Author of “The Art of Violin Bow- 
ing.” “The Story of the Violin,” etc. Special Coaching of Teach- 
ers in the use of Prof. Stocving’s new work “The Mastery of the 
Bow and Bowing Sulileties.” published by Carl Fischer. 


Residence Studio: 
235-9 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 


AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 


For dates, Season 1920-1921, address 


Exclusive Management: 


y: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Aut Brancnes or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 


Summer Course in Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition 
and Conducting, for Advanced Students and Music Teachers. 
Special Vocal Course in Grand Opera Singing anu Acting. 
August. 


Coach tor 





Tel. 1938 Spring 
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C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE., Directors, 
Cataice on Application, 








ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Vocal 
Teachet 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theatres. 

Mme. Adelina Patti, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 
From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, ete. pniese | See Opera, 
Concert and ( 
Also: VOC. AL TUITION. 


Address: 57 West S8th St., N. Y. City 











COOPERATION IS KING 


COMMUNITY MUSIC METHOD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Creating-rrromoting-Cooperating Service. 
(Home-Study Degrees) 


State-County-City-Affiliation for Both Mothers, ‘feachers 
and Students. - - All work from Public School Credits 
Up, Leads to Grade School, Efficiency or Promotion, 
University introduction and Rachelor of Music Degree. 
Accredited by our Universal Certificate Chain Plan. 

We co-operate with over FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED TEACHING CENTERS eutpncing trom 
Maine to China. In what way does our method differ 
from others: 

In creating listeners. 

In mteresting parents and adults who have never thought 
it possible to understand music, and in making them 
do the real thing. 

In putting on class work for adults and children, not 
merely singing but real music study. 

In creating piano buyers by getting parents and children 
asoraanen be fore they purchase a piano, violin, ete. 

We can create a Mothers’ Class (in communities of over 
300 people.) 
We can create a 
We can create Music Seopa’ 

We can create a Students’ Cla 

We have a drill book for Public ‘School Crete 


We are equipped to hold 
4 on create an interest in music and a demand 


School Teachers’ Class. 
Class. 





‘or it. 
We a the only music system founded on a scientific 


d ical principle. 
we hove ale five ‘cuceusatul Continental Tours from 


ocean to ocean. 
A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Who Seek Them 
Ask Mr, PERFILLY dervice, 
Information Free. Results Assured. 
Hotel St. James 109 West 45th Street 
Phone: 3247 Bryant New York City 


..Child.. pg htert: 4 ..School Teacher....Music Teacher 
o0e .COOPE ATION. 
k in space if Child, Adult, School Teacher or 
”~ ri ane i SERVICE. 
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Berta Reviere on the Artistic Warpath 


If it takes a good fighter to win out in the concert 
world, Berta Reviere, the young American soprano, has a 
fine chance. She is endowed with most of the qualities 
that make for success in any line of endeavor, especially 
perseverance and a goodly sprinkling of spirit, otherwise 
known as temperament. Miss Reviere has studied with 
the best of instructors, she has given two New York re- 
citals, and she has escaped the critics’ poison tipped ar- 
rows. Now she has a fixed purpose. Granted that she has 
the artistic equipment to make her way in the musical 
field, she is determined to sell her artistic wares. It is not 
an easy job, even with a good manager, and she knows it, 
but that only makes her fight harder. 

The reporter called at her new West 
Ninety-third street one day last week Miss 
Reviere on the artistic warpath. The ran 
along these lines: 

Q. I came for a story, 
to get some of your ideas. 
can songs? 

A. What I'd like to know is this. How does the public 
know whether you can sing or not if they won't hear you? 


apartment in 
and found 
conversation 


Miss Reveire. The paper wants 
What do you think of Ameri- 


BERTA REVIERE, 


Noprano, 


English traifslations for your 


Q@. Are 
think they should be sung in 


German songs, 
German ? 

A. I know singers must begin somewhere. But where? 
Must audiences be forced to hear the same artists year 
after year until those singers are no longer able to give 
of their best? 

Q. I suppose that’s the case, 
your plans for the summer? 

A. Take Mme. ——— for example. A great artist in 
her day. She is booked on all the big courses. Doesn't 
the public want to hear fresh, young voices for a change? 
It seems to me that every opportunity should be given to 
new artists to prove their ability. Instead of this, then 
local managers say: “She isn’t known. I can’t take the 
chance. She must have a reputation.” I suppose it's the 
same in all fields, only in music it seems a little more un- 
just. 

Seeing that there was no hope for a story, the reporter 
called it a morning, and decided to record Miss Reviere’s 
denouncement of conditions in the world of music. She 
isn’t at all discouraged or bitter, but she is a fighter, the 
kind that usually gets pretty near the top. That's Miss 
Reviere’s slogan, by the way: “The best or nothing at 
all.” 

If work and a serious purpose, together with fighting 
qualities, will do the trick, Miss Reviere should win. 


s. &: 


you going to use 
or do you 


Miss Reviere. What are 


Chautauqua to Have Big Musical Season 

With a musical program of exceptional quality and in- 
terest arranged, the season of 1920 gives every promise of 
being the biggest Chautauqua has ever known. The engage- 
ment of the New York Symphony Orchestra for six weeks 
is the most important ever made by the institution. The 
orchestra was at Chautauqua last year merely for Music 
Week. Another important feature is the appointment of 
William C. Bridgman, one of the assistant conductors of 
the Oratorio Society of New York and choirmaster of St. 
James Episcopal Church, as the choral director of Chau- 
tauqua in the place of the late Alfred Hallam. He will 
train and direct the Chautauqua Choir and the Junior 
Choir, and will conduct the New York Symphony Orches- 





GEORGETTE LA MOTTE 


PIANIST 
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July 1920 


£.5, 
tra whenever it appears with the Chautauqua Choir on the 
public program. 

The orchestra will give a series of twenty-two concerts 
in all. There will be classical concerts on Monday even- 
ings, matinee concerts on Wednesday afternoons, twilight 
concerts outdoors Thursday and Friday evenings, and pop- 
ular concerts Saturday evenings. The direction of these 
will be under the two assistant conductors, Willem Willeke 
and Rene Pollain. 

Besides the orchestra, there will be special soloists for 
July and August. Those for July are Louise Hubbard, 
Mary Potter, Robert B, Howell, and Walter Greene. The 
instrumental soloists are Sol Marcosson, Henry B. Vin- 
cent, and Ernest Hutcheson. 

Sparkes and Gordon Delight at Ocean Grove 

Ocean Grove, N. J., July 4, 1920.—On Saturday evening 
last, a large audience attended the joint concert given by 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and Philip Gordon, pianist, at 
the Auditorium. Mr. Gordon opened the program with 
the following group: gavotte, Gluck-Brahms ; prelude in 
G minor, Rachmaninoff; “Jeux d'eau,” Ravel, and Hun- 
garian rhapsodie, No. 12, Liszt. Other numbers were: 

“Mephisto Waltz,” Liszt; “Hark! Hark, the Lark,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt; “Danse des Elves,” Sapellnikoff; nocturne in 
F sharp major, Chopin, and scherzo in B flat minor, 
Chopin. Mr. Gordon appeared to be in a happy mood and 
his playing certainly found full appreciation. He is a 
pianist who never fails to please, as he is especially well 
equipped. There were several extra numbers. 

Miss Sparkes, looking very attractive in white, won her 
audience even before she sang a single note. Her selections 
were tastefully chosen, including as they did “Le Violette,” 
Scarlatti; aria, ‘Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and Muset- 
ta’s Waltz Song, from “La Bohéme,” Puccini. All the 
limpid beauty and clarity of her voice was in evidence, and 
one was at once impressed with the fact that she is an 
artist of the first rank. In the matter of interpretation, 
Miss Sparkes showed considerable skill. A feature of the 
program was her singing of a group of American songs 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool, among these being “Values,” 
“Ma Little Sunflower” and “The Light,” a first perform- 
ance. These were charmingly rendered and brought forth 
warm applause both for Miss Sparkes and the composer, 
who furnished the sympathetic accompaniments. The final 
group comprised “A Song of Old London,” Oliver; “At 
the Well,” Hageman, and “A Birthday,” Cowen, Roger 
Deming accompanied Miss Sparkes. J. 

Grainger Plays at Master School Recital 

Percy Grainger attracted a very large audience at his 
recital for the Summer Master School at Ziegfeld Theater, 
Chicago, on Tuesday morning, June 29. His program was 
made up of works by Bach-Busoni, H. Balfour Gardiner, 
Fannie Dillon, R. Nathaniel Dett, Debussy and Grainger. 
Stormy applause followed his performances, especially 
after his own compositions, “Juba” dance by Dett and 
Gardiner’s “Humoresque.” In addition to the programmed 
numbers, eight encores were given. 
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Ignaz Friedman a Versatile Artist 


Ignaz Friedman, the distinguished Polish pianist, who 
will make his first tour through American and Canadian 
cities in the coming season under the exclusive direction 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, is really a Polish 
pianist. Unlike some of his over-heralded predecessors 
from the territories within railroad reach of New York 
who pose as “great Russian” or “great Bohemian” pianists 
and violinists, he does not hail from the East end of 
London, nor from the East side of New York, but from 
Poland, the home of so many master musicians. 

Ignaz Friedman was born at Podgorre, near Cracow, 
Poland, in 1882, and as early as the age of three he showed 
unmistakable evidences of a strong affinity for music and 
the piano, which tendency, at the age of six, had already 
developed into a serious love for his chosen art, and the 
willingness to study patiently and with definite results. 
Later history shows that his first love was destined to 
become a very permanent affection. He took his first 
lessons with Mme. Grzywinska, and later studied for a 
long term of years with the famous master Leschetizky, 
whose friend and assistant he subsequently became. 

At the age of eight Ignaz Friedman was able to play 
remarkably well, and his musicianship was such that he 
could transpose the fugues of Bach, and the compositions 
of Beethoven without difficulty. He appeared throughout 
Poland, Russia and the whole of Continental Europe as a 





IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, 


Polish pianist. 


“prodigy,” and quickly won fame as a brilliant and under- 
standing exponent of the art of the famous Pole, Chopin. 

He was called by his critics, even at that tender age, the 
legitimate successor of Vladimir de Pachmann, and he 
played, as a youth, innumerable concerts during his long 
seasons of European tours. In the Spring of this year, 
1920, Ignaz Friedman made a concert tour of Holland, 
Spain and Portugal, playing in Madrid not less than six 
concerts in quick succession in place of the two originally 
planned, and appearing always as composer-pianist, with 


A ph oaoe at his Spanish notices of recent date reflecting 
upon his great art brings ponderous evidence of the wor 
of this genius judged by a sensitive and diffident people. 

Taken at random we find “they proclaimed him one of 
the greatest pianists ever heard here” (La Accion, of 
Madrid) ; “he gave a composition of his own, an ‘Ancient 
Minuet,’ elegant in form and very melodious, full of fresh 
inspiration, containing unusual harmonic combinations of 
sensitive sincerity. Ignaz Friedman is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest living artists’ (La. Tribuna, Madrid) ; 
“Madrid has heard great pianists. It is not likely that it 
will hear any more remarkable than Friedman” (A. B. C.); 
“The audience greeted Friedman’s work with delirious 
ovations, which were absolutely justified’ (El Mundo) ; 
“He was applauded for a minuet, his own delightful com- 
position” (La Libertad); “He is a brilliant pianist, who, 
in certain compositions, especially in those of Bach and 
Chopin—one of whose studies he was obliged to repeat 
speaks in the most delicate accents . ‘here are no 
difficulties for Friedman” (El Debate); “Upon his over- 
powering virtuosity depend those extreme contrasts of 
elegance and emotion which one finds in his pianistic in- 


terpretations . . . He showed himself a _ delightful 
composer in an enchanting ‘Old Minuet’” (El Imparcial) ; 
“He possesses a clarified and well-poised spirit. Friedman 


“The 
(El 


had an overwhelming success” (El Imparcial) ; 
colossal pianist completely conquered his audience” 
Mundo). 

As a composer Ignaz Friedman ranks high, having 
already eighty-five published works on sale in all countries, 
including one important concerto for piano with orchestra, 
a quintet for piano and strings, three other string quartets, 
compositions for the piano, and several beautiful songs, in 
addition to many fragmentary compositions still without 
classification in manuscript. 

Further proof of his profound musicianship and studious 
art is presented in his work of editing all the compositions 
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of Chopin, an edition of Bach, and one of Schumann, 
now in preparation. 

Ignaz Friedman comes to this country with the warm 
recommendation of his late friend and master Leschetizky, 
a testimonial which is fully borne out by the further 
endorsement of the great Russian artist, composer and 


modernist, Rachmaninoff, who has done so much to 
familiarize America with the new Russian school of 
pianists. 


His fame has preceded him to such an extent that he 
has already been engaged as soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, conductor; the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitch, 
conductor ; as well as for recital appearances in the follow- 
ing cities: New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, 
New Haven, Worcester, Waterbury, Providence, Lincoln 
(Neb.), Des Moines, Lawrence (Kans.), Montreal and 
Toronto. Mr. Friedman will make his New York debut 
recital early in January next. 


Fanning Booked for Eight More London Dates 


Although Cecil Fanning has made no less than nine ap- 
pearances in London since April 27, including seven re- 
citals in Wigmore Hall, an engagement with the London 
Sy mphony Orchestra in the ninth Beethoven symphony and 
another in the Royal Albert Hall series, Daniel Mayer 
has been advised by his London office that the baritone has 
recently been engaged for eight more concerts in Queen’s 
Hall during September and October. These will include 
three of the popular Promenade Orchestral Concerts, two 
Sunday concerts, two ballad concerts and a final symphony 
concert. “He will also sing a return date at Yarmouth, 
where he had a big success in May. He has so many other 
engagements in the English provinces that he has had to 
postpone his sailing until October 31. Immediately upon 
his arrival in New York he will leave for Anderson, S. C., 
where the first engagement of his Southern tour takes 
place on November 10. He will be in the South during the 
rest of November, returning to New York for his first 


Aeolian Hall recital on December 2. 


Gunster to Give Recital in Birmingham 
Frederick Gunster has been engaged for a recital by the 
Music Study Club of Birmingham, Ala., on March 3. This 
is one of many appearances which will take Mr. Gunster 
to the South during the latter part of February and early 
March. 





May Peterson Motors Through Berkshires 

Over the week end of July 3, May Peterson motored 
through the Berkshires and Green Mountains, stopping off 
for a few days’ rest at Manchester, Vt. 
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Falk Plays Second Engagement in Cleveland 


Jules Falk, assisted by Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, was 
heard in an excellent recital, under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Society, in Cleveland, Ohio, on the evening 
of June 29. This was Mr. Falk’s second appearance in the 
city this season, which speaks well for his popularity. 

The program offered was as follows: Sonata in E ma- 
jor (Handel), Mr. Falk; chaconne in G major, (Handel), 
rhapsodie No, 2 (Dohnanyi), Miss Ehrlich; second con 
A minor on Indian themes (Burleigh), Mr. Falk; 


certo in 

“Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj), scherzo-valse (Cha 
brier), “Sicilienne et Rigaudon” (Franceeur), “Caprice 
Espagnol” (Ketten), Mr. Falk; “P apillons” (Schumann), 
Miss Ehrlich; “Chant du Voyage ur” (Camille Zeckwer), 
introduction and ‘ ‘Rondo Capriciosso” (Saint-Saéns), Mr 
Falk. 


violinist’s playing, Wilson G 
Smith, of the Cleveland Press, said: “Falk is a player of 
superior artistic resources—a smooth technic, agreeable 
tone, an appreciation of refined nuance, and a suave and 
self-contained style.” 

The manner in which he, was received by the audience 
is described adequately by the critic of the Plain Dealer, 
who wrote: “The genuineness of the response accorded 
Mr. Falk was attested by the repeated ovations which fol 
lowed each number. The large audience férgot that the 
evening was warm, so completely was it under the spell of 
the musician’s genius.’ 

Mr. Falk opened his eighth season at the Symphonic 
Festival Concerts at Atlantic City on July 11. The sub 
sequent dates are July 25, August 1 and 4, and a fourth en 
gagement will be early in September. On July 11, Mr 
Falk played the Cecil Burleigh A minor violin concerto for 
the first time at these concerts. 


In commenting upon the 


Frederic Warren Moves Into Larger Quarters 


Frederic Warren, tenor, vocal teacher and originator of 


the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, has found it neces 
sary to move into larger quarters. His new residence 
studio at 349 Central Park West, New York, will be 


open unti! August 1, after which he will go to New Hamp 
shire to spend one month in rest and recreation, returning 
to the metropolis early in September to resume professional 
activities. 
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Ganapols to Do Only Individual Teaching 


Boris L. Ganapol, who for twenty years has conducted 
the Ganapol School of Musical Art at. Detroit, Mich., 
anpounces that after this season he and his “wife, Lilla 
Grace Ganapol, will confine their efforts to their own 
individual teaching. On July 1 they established them- 
selves in a suite of beautifully appointed studios at 397- 
399 Woodward avenue. From their own private classes 
in 1900 the Ganapols developed one of the finést and most 
artistic schools in the country, and during the past season 
their school housed over 800 students as well as a faculty 
of nearly fifty teachers. : 

Throughout the entire career of the school, Mr. Ganapol 
has worked with a clear motive and engaged only the 
best professional, and pedagogical talent available for his 
teaching staff. Many well known musicians of Europe 





BORIS L. GANAPOL, 


and America have been connected with the school, includ- 
ing Lewis Richards, Edwin Hughes, George Shortland 
Kempton, Elsa Ruegger, Henri Matheys, Bernard Sturm 
and others prominent in the musical world. 

Graduates from various departments of the school have 
become known among professionals. The Ganapol School 
from its inception adopted the most progressive methods, 
and with its comprehensive courses and exceptional facili- 
ties proceeded by carefully graded steps of fundamental 
study to the full advancement of the well equipped teacher 
or concert artist. Through the personal direction and 
instruction of Mr. Ganapol the vocal department of the 
school attained a very high standard, and as the leading 
spirit in the conducting of the piano department Mrs, Gana- 
pol established courses based upon sound psychology and 
advanced pedagogy, carefully worked out for the training 
of teachers and artistic skill for public performance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ganapol will continue, without diminution, their 
excellent courses in their private teaching, and their pupils 
will enjoy the same advantages as heretofore, in addition 
to the individual attention of private instruction. Mr. Gana- 
pol and his family have purchased a most attractive country 
home about ten miles from Detroit where they will perma- 
nently reside. 


Marie Zendt Wins Success 
in Tacoma and Portland 

Marie Zendt has been enjoying all kinds of success out 
West. On June 23 she assisted the Thule Male Chorus 
in Tacoma, and in Portland, Ore., she appeared twice, 
June 27-29, at the convention of the United Swedish Sing- 
ers of the Pacific Coast. In both cities Mme. Zendt’s art 
found full appreciation, especially in Portland, as the clip- 
ping from the Sunday Oregonian would indicate: “Mme. 
Zendt is a lyric soprano of marked talent. Her voice has 
been carefully trained. It is a sweet, clear lyric, and she 
sings easily and naturally in true prima donna style. Her 
first aria was the well known ‘Caro Nome,’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ 
and it was artistically done. Her other songs, especially 
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‘Homing,’ Del Riego; ‘The Wind’s in the South,’ Scott, 
and the folk song, ‘At Seventeen,’ all had marked appeal. 
She was recalled cordially, one of her extra numbers be- 
ing ‘Mighty Lak a Rose.’” Almost immediately after the 
last concert Mme. Zendt sailed for Alaska, where she will 
appear in two recitals, and already the houses have been 
sold out. 


Nashua (N. H.) First Musical 
Contest Starts the Ball Rolling 
To Anita D. Kimball belongs the credit of promoting 
Nashua’s (N. H.) first musical contest, which took place 
on June 12 in the City Hall. The judges were Yeatman 
Griffith, the well known New York vocal teacher; William 
Arms Fisher, of the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, and 
Benjamin Whelpley, organist of the Arlington Street Con- 
gregational Church, of the same city. The event was in- 
tended as an opportunity to select the young musicians of 
the State who will represent it at the coming National 
American Musical Festival to be held at Lockport, N. Y., in 
September. Entries were received from all over New 
Hampshire and much talent was revealed, but the first 
honors were accorded to Florence F. Little, a native and 
resident of Concord. Her success, according to the Con- 
cord Evening Monitor, “is a compliment not only to her- 
self, but-gives additional reason for local pride in that she 
is a vocal pupil of Prof. Charles S. Conant, also of this 
city.” 
In a recent letter to Mr. Griffith, Mrs. Kimball says in 
part: 


For ten years I have been more or less interested in amateur 
entertainments. Every charity in aid of children appealed to me 
strongly. ' Almost every one of these affairs revealed some talent 
that, if cultivated to the fullest extent, would shine forth in the 
professional world. have always appealed to these young people 
to go on with their training and have met with the same response: 
“What is the use?” 

The contest for young artists is an established fact so far as 
New Hampshire is concerned. So many really competent young 
people have said to me in the past few days: “I wanted very much 
to be heard by those men for I should value their opinion very highly, 
but I was not ready for the test. There has been no reason for me 
to keep up my practicing. I am teaching and find it hard to get 
time to do any work. Then they admit that they have allowed them 
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selves to become lazy and indifferent for the lack of something to 
stimulate them to greater effort 


“We have a great number of highly talented young men and women 


who take just that attitude. Today, throughout the state, have 
been able, with the help of you three men, to wake a spirit of 
progression among young arists and teachers alike There is no 
chance for a backward step It has started and I find myself 
compelled to go on even if I desired to do otherwise Teachers too, - 
are realizing that they need to keep up with the best. One of the 


most successful music dealers in the state called me on the phone 
yesterday and congratulated me on my effort, offering to head a list 
of men in his line of business to found a cash prize for winners 
in future contests. Then comes the echo of interest in three neigh 
boring states. It seems likely to become a New England affair In 
the early fall I shall accept some of the invitations to place the 
matter before certain clubs in the state. The date must be earlier 
next year. I wish I dared hope that the same judges would be 
with us again.” 

Mrs. Kimball went on to say that she appreciated the 
co-operation of the musicians, as well as the unselfish ef 
forts of such people as Messrs, Woodbury and Priske and 
Mrs. Sanderson, of Nashua; Mr. Whittemore, of Man- 
chester; Mr. Conant, of Concord, and Miss Paton, from 
the Eastern section. Mrs. Kimball believes that it will in 
the future be necessary to hold contests in the six districts 
and a final one at a central point. 


Katharine Goodson Returns to London 

After a most successful season in America, Katharine 
Goodson, that sterling pianist, and her husband, Arthur 
Hinton, sailed for their home in London the early part of 
this month. It is expected that Miss Goodson will be in 
America for another concert tour in the fall, Her foreign 
engagements, however, will necessitate her return to 
Europe shortly after the Christmas holidays 


MADAM LARKCOM, F. R. A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Royal Academy of Music, London 
Private Lessons in Singing in Los Angeles, from Aug. 23rd to Oct. 9th 
Address: MUSICAL COURIER 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 























Lithuanian Conservatory * Music 


769 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


Has closed for the summer during the absence of Mikas Petrauskas 
who is now on an official mission to Lithuania 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACB 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 
Stadios; 607-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduste of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Evelyn Scot of the Met lit 
Stadio; 328 West 72nd St., New York. 
< 7 ai by App A 


JOHN MOKREJS 
114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


Wiliam ss BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 10099 


Jencie CALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 
New York 


| > O>zZOo 








Opera Co. 
Telephone Columbus 3382 








200 West 55th St., 


romEoO GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati 


GEORGE E. SHEA Teacher of Voice 


and Operatic Act- 
ing. 

645 Vest 111th Street, New York 

Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. Y. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Brigws and Ada M Shearer, teachers in charge 
Central Stadio: $06 Fine Aris Building - - Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stadio (Teesdays and Fridays) 1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
Poiladelpbia Stadio (Mondeys aed Thersdays) 


1714 Chestant Street, Phone Lecest 3447 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Ss O PR 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 














Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 

leveland, Ohio. 

Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea. Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitale or Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 

Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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fanagement: Winton & Livingston, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 


RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


POLISH VIOLINIST 








DEBUT AT CARNEGIE HALL 
° Sat. Afternoon, Oct. 2, 1920 


Management; R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway : . New York City 
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Comments on Stella De Mette in Opera 


Stella de Mette, an American singer who received her 
tarly training in St.-Louis, Mo., has been one of the 
favorite singers of the San Carlo Opera Company for a 
number of years. As leading contralto of this organiza- 
tion, she has appeared in nearly every State in the 
Union and also in the Dominion. The following ex- 
tracts from press notices received by Miss de Mette 
while on tour recently will give some idea of the ex- 
cellent impression the singer made on the critics wherever 
she appeared: 

Stella de Mette, who possesses a wonderful mezzo soprano voice 
and is an accomplished actress as well, portrayed a Carmen full of 
fire, passion and coquetry—-a true replica of Bizet’s flirtatious 
heroine. Miss de Mette is exceptionally well fitted physically for 
the part, which is more than can be said of some other Carmen’s 
who have achieved fame for their singing alone. In her duet with 
Don Jose in the second act, and her solo in the first act, Miss de 
Mette reached heights of song that prove her one of the leading ar- 
tists of America.—-The Calgary Daily Herald. 

Stella de Mette has been seen in the leading role several times 
before but yesterday exceeded all past performances in the character 
of the vacillating Spanish cigarette maker whose loves finally lead 
to her death. A finely-balanced portrayal was given and the whimsi- 
cal attractiveness of her singing in the first act determined that 
Miss de Mette is a singer of many moods but who can be depended 
upon. The dramatic necessities later brought out the richer quali- 
ties of voice, also the admiration and enthusiasm of the house.— 
Washington Post. 


Miss de Mette’s singing was worthy of the fine opportunities 
which the role offers. The ‘“Habanera,”’ with which she is intro- 
luced, was exquisitely done, while “Clos: to the Ramparts of Sevilla” 
had a swinging grace that is seldom brought to the air.—The Ed- 
monton Journal 

Stella de Mette appeared in only one scene (in ‘La Forza del 
Destino’), but then she held the center of the stage, and sang and 
acted with animation and skill.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mette as Santuzza has a soprano of poignant sweetness 
that allows it to express all the despair, 
sorrow and more sinister emotions of the part She flung hers:-lf 
into the role, losing herself entirely in the part, with the result 
that often she swept the audience with her in the full tid: of her 
The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash 


Stella de 
and of a vibrant quality 


feeling 


Stella de Mette in the small but highly important part of Suzuki, 
excellent use of her captital voice in add.tion to giving a dis 


mad > 
visualization.-Vancouver Times. 


t.nctly creditable 


The performance revolved around the interpretation of Marcella 
Craft, but a very good share of the cr dit for the remainder goes to 
the well-acted Suzuki of Stella de Mette Suzukis are generally 
negl cted, but Miss de Mette mak .s the character assume its full 
importance.—Los Angeles Times 


Stella de Mette as Amneris, the daughter of the Egyptian king, 
surpassed all the previous roles she has portrayed during this visit. 
Her performance was excellent throughout Verdi's opera, which pro- 
vided her with plenty of opportunity to display the fine quality and 
flexibility of her vocal equipment Her histrionic ability always 
earns verbal bouquets from the critics.—-The Winnipeg Telegram. 


Mary Kent Wins Praise at Caruso Concert 


Mary Kent, contralto, was one of the artists who assisted 
Enrico Caruso at his concert in Detroit, Mich, on April 
18, and that she acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience was proven in the splendid press notices 
which appeared in the dailies on the following day, a few 
extracts of whieh are printed below: 

Mary Kent, contralto, a young Detroit artist of mellifluous note, 
was received with hearty appreciation and, if I mistake not, will be 
heard from in superlatives wherever she goes Miss Kent's sclec- 
tions were for the most part cither simple folk songs or lyrics of a 
mood reflective and slightly melancholy. Both her personality and 
her voice are better suited to this sort of composition than to any 
other; but he: attack, of notable ease and smoothness, her tone 
rich, m.llow, yet as limpid as mountain air, and her expression, in- 
dicative at once of a never-exposed freshness and of a tender native 
sympathy, are adapted to this sort exceptionally well. . It is 
a severe test for any artist to be heard on the same program as 
Caruso, but Miss Kent did not suffer by the association, and that 
she was called back for so many encores while the Great One, will- 
ing to be encored, was there available in the wings, showed the 
hearer’s appreciation of the fact that she is a striver 
after perfection.—Detroit News. 





Her contralto voice is an organ of power and animation and she 
learned to use it with ease and assurance.—Detroit Journal. 


Miss Kent was in splendid form. Her voice is a most agreeable 
contralto, deep, full-throated and of a sympathetic quality.—Detroit 
Free Press. ‘ 

Two other concert appearances filled by Miss Kent were 
in Decatur and Washington, where the critics were equally 
as' complimentary as those in Detroit, as will be evidenced 
by a perusal of the attached criticisms : 

Mary Kent fully measured up to the reputation. that the critics 
have given her when she sang in the Millikin auditorium last even- 
ing, closing the Conservatory series. A trim figure, a pretty face, 
capped by golden hair and a lot of brains, and a, contralto voice of 
viola quality made Miss Kent alike good to look at and to listen 
to. . . .. Miss Kent, while still a young woman, does work of a 
kind that will make her a favorite in any group which appreciates 


true artistry. Decatur has seldom heard a more satisfying voice, or 


a singer in whom is combined such personal charm and such intel- 


ligence as Miss Kent possesses.—Decatur Herald, March 10. 


Mary Kent pleased a large audience with her beautiful singing. 
The program given by Miss Kent included both foreign language 
numbers and songs in the mother tongue. . . As a close for the 
Conservatory series for the year Miss Kent was very satisfactory 
indeed.—Decatur Review, March 10. 

Miss Kent opened the program with “Voce di donna, 
Gioconda,” in which she revealed a voice of great 
pecially in the lower registers which are full, round and s 
She exhibited great control and power of interpretation in 
French songs.~-Washington (D. C.) Herald, March 19. 
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Nellis Shows Judgment in Arranging Programs 

During the entire season of 1919-20 Daisy Nellis, the 
young pianist who has ‘been playing in vaudeville, has won 
no little praise from the critics in the various cities in 
which she has appeared. Her recent engagement in Boston 
elicited the following comments : 

Daisy Nellis is a pianist with fine technic and excellent judgment 
in arranging her programs, giving selections from ‘Liszt and Mac- 
Dow:zll in true musicianly manner.—Boston Record. 

Miss Nellis displayed admirable technic and a sympathetic touch.— 
Boston Transcript. 


May Peterson “Reaches the Hearts” 
On June 17. May Peterson, Clarence Whitehill, Ellen 


Rumsey and Allen McQuahe appeared in a concert at New- 
castle, Pa., all of whom made a favorable impression on the 


audience. What one of the papers said about Miss Peter- 
son is of particular interest and is reproduced herewith: 

For the second singer, May Peterson, soprano, nothing but su- 
perlatives would seem fitting. Enunciation, tone building, expres- 
sion and control were all so faultless that her audience sat en- 
tranced. Somehow she seemed to build up a bond of mutual 
friendship between herself and her auditors that prevailed through- 
out the program. As an encore to her first canken, the aria “La 
Gavotte” from the opera “Manon,” she sang “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia,” and in this number possibly more than in any other 
pe seemed to reach the hearts of the audience with her exquisite 
oice. 


What New York Thinks of Mona Bates 


_ Mona Bates, the young pianist, who recently scored a 
signal success in her first New York recital, is a Canadian. 
She was born in Burlington, began lessons at the age of 
five in Hamilton, after which she went to the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. Her public playing as a child attracted 
much attention, and her conservatory career was a brilliant 
one, for she won numerous scholarships and had the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest “First Honor” graduate. 

On the official visit to Toronto of the present Vice-Regal 
party, Miss Bates was chosen to play before them as the 
representative Canadian pianist. At the conclusion of her 





Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
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playing, Her Excellency, the Duchess of Devonshire, con- 
gratulated her warmly, assuring her that Canada should be 
very proud of her. summer spent in Chautauqua re- 
sulted in Miss Bates going te New York upon the advice 
of the eminent Australian pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, who 
immediately recognized her talent and advised further 
study. He also appointed her his New York assistant in 
place of the late Arthur Wilson, who had enlisted for over- 
seas service. 

During the war Miss Bates gave recitals in aid of the 
C. A. M. C,, and played untiringly at the soldiers’ camp 
concerts in Canada and the United States. Her orchestral 
appearances have met with unvarying success and return 
engagements, Her first New York appearance of this na- 
ture was with the Stadium Orchestra under the baton of 
Arnold Volpe. The following phrases culled from erthusi- 
astic press notices show that she won not only the unstinted 
approval of the vast audience, but of the critics as well: 
“Mona Bates was hailed as a brilliantly talented and ed- 
mirably schooled young pianist.” “Forcefulness of an as- 
tonishing and masterful technic.” “Played with the tone 
of a full grown man with a clarity of execution that was 
dazzling, as was the abandon with which she conceived and 
interpreted the whole work.” “Astounding technic, beau- 
tiful tone, a fine rhythmic sense and an inner musical 
sense which brought her audience into direct sympathy 
with her work.” 

At her recital in Aeolian Hall on April 9, Miss Bates 
was accorded an ovation, her recital being conceded by 
leading critics to be one of the most successful first appear- 
ances of a pianist in New York in recent years. W. J. 
Henderson said of her: i 

The principal number in her list was Beethoven's ‘“Waldstein” 
sonata. Evidently in rare sympathy with the composer’s intent 
in the work, she was able to set it forth with fine intelligence as to 
melodic line and phrase it with an admirable clarity. More than 
this, her piano tone was good, her use of the pedals judicious and 
her color resources commendable. All in all, her reading of the 
composition merited the warm applause it received. 

In reviewing Miss Bates’ debut recital, this is what sev- 
eral of the New York dailies had to say: 

Mona Bates, a young Canadian newcomer, was most interesting. 
She braved séarching comparison with much success in Beethoven's 
“Waldstein” sonata.—Times. 

of. de- 


artistry. . - It was a debut 


. Played with exceptional 
light.—Sun, 

Even in a concert season as crowded as this, there is always 
room for a musician of the calibre of Mona Bates. Miss Bates 
‘will be heard in many places in the United States and Canada 


next season.—American. 
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Another Sorrentino Press Comment 


Umberto Sorrentino’s recent appearance at Portsmouth, 
N. H., brought him a vast amount of personal and news- 
paper praise, as evident in reprinted notices. Another, 
which has not yet found place in this department, reads 
as follows: 

A thoroughly delighted audience was at the Portsmouth Theater 
for the concert of Sorrentino, the famous Italian tenor. All of 
the nice things written by the critics all over the country about 
Sorrentino are, in the minds of everybody present on this occasion, 
well deserved. He has a striking personality and sings with won- 
derful expression, especially in the operatic selections. He has a 
truly wonderful voice with a great range. There is the same 

urity of tone in all of the registers and his low notes are particu- 
arly sweet. His selection, ‘Adios’ (Tosti) was ensegtlengiie well 
done, and sung with the same fervor as he would on the opera 
stage.—-Portsmouth Daily Chronicle. 


Hanbury Presents Well Chosen Program 


The following clipping from the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Evening Gazette of March 19, very adequately describes 
the fine impression created there at a recent recital by 
Vahrah Hanbury, the young soprano, 
. Monday evening at Sinclair chapel the Komensky Society of. Coe 
College gave its sixth annual recital, presenting Vahrah Hanbury, 
soprano. ; 
: Miss Hanbury is an English woman of striking stage appearance. 
She is possessed of considerable dramatic power and a fine Eng- 
lish enunciation, and she sings with the careful discrimination and 
regard for musical values that bespeaks the trained musician. 

Miss Hanbury’s voice is resonantly brilliant, rich and sweet 
throughout a pects even range. It is colorfully expressive 
and capable of intense emotional interpretation as well as delicate 


coquetry and humor. 

he program was well chosen, and every song was intéresting. 
The opening group contained four English songs of different periods, 
followed by the choice group of the evening, the Russian composi- 
i Tschaikowsky was represented by two numbers, “By the 
and “Since I Am 


tions. 


Window,” Once More Alone,” the latter a study 
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Soprano 


Gretchaninoff was heard in ‘‘My Native Land,’ par- 
ticularly well sung, and “The Wounded Birch,” and “The Three 
Cavaliers,” by Schindler, closed the group. Each song possessed 
peculiar charm, clearly brought out and expressed, and the charac- 
teristics of the Russian music made instant appeal. 

In the French group were songs of diversified characteri 
The dainty personal charm of ‘“Columbine,”’ by Poldowski was 
lently set forth, and a sweetness of expression marked the singing 
of “La Mort des Oiseaux,” by Pesse, and L’heure Delicieuse,”’ by 
Staub. 

In the final group Manney’s “Consecration” 
Hanbury was particularly effective in its rendition. ‘Windy Nights” 
by Basset expressed vigorous agitation and rapidity of action. ‘Love 
Was Once a Little Boy,” by Cowen, was well received. The great 
dramatic song “The Cry of Rachel,”’ by Salter, was sung with 
fervor, intensity and abandon, and a skillful regard for dramatic 
effects that made it one of the most authoritative performances of 
the evening. 

Two extras were sung by Miss Hanbury, a charming little Eng- 
lish song by Novello, ‘The Little Damozel,” and the fine Grieg 


in tone color. 














was lovely, and Miss 


composition, “Le Reve.” At the close of the program, with the 
audience standing, Miss Hanbury sang the national song of 
Bohemia. 


Arthur Kraft Scores in “Elijah” 


Arthur Kraft’s singing of “Elijah” at Bloomington, LIL, 
and Milwaukee, Wis., brought the following comments 
from the press of those cities: 


Mr. Kraft sang with a refinement characteristic of a great ora- 
torio artist. His diction was excellent throughout.—Bloomington 


Daily Bulletin. 

Arthur Kraft, the tenor, has a well-rounded, sweet voice, and his 
solos were done well. “If With All Your Hearts’ was effective.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Among Mr. Kraft’s recent engagements were ee. 
ances at Springfield, Ill., May 18; in “The Rose Maiden” 
at Chicago, Ill, and in Indianapolis, Ind, May 21. On 
June 6 the tenor sang “Horo Norissimo” (a return_en- 
gagement) at Indianapolis, the other soloists being Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Merle Alcock and Arthur Middleton. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra also took part in the pro- 
gram. 


Artistry in Each Number Played by Wilson 


The following glowing tributes voice the opinions of 
two of the newspapers of Auburn, N. Y., on the day after 
the piano recital which Raymond Wilson gave in that 
city on June 2: 

Mozart, when asked one day by a friend what, in his opinion, 
should be the predominant qualities in a really good pianist, re- 
plied characteristically. He said: ‘There are three things. The 
first is technic; the second technic; and the third technic.” 

Something of the wisdom of Mozart’s famous statement was 
demonstrated last night in the work of Raymond Wilson, Syracuse 
University virtuoso, at Trinity M. E. Church. Mr. Wilson is a 

sformer of recognized quality, having given concerts in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and other critical musical centers; and 
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he has almost invariably been given an ovation that in sincerity, 
fervor and demand for encores has equaled any accorded to any of 
the most nationally and internationally known artists. 

Last night his program, rendered before a large and appreciative 
audience, left nothing to be desired as a well-rounded and_bal- 
anced exposition of the work of the old masters as well as of the 
compositions of the modern school. In particular his interpretation 
of MacDowell’s sonata ‘‘Eroica” was undoubtedly the most master- 
ful, most highly polished and finished a bit of execution that has 
been heard here in many moons,—The Citizen, Auburn, N. Y., 
June 3, 1920. —_—— 

The beauty and richness that give distinction to the compositions 
of Mozart, Chopin, Brahms and MacDowell were brought out in a 
beautiful tonal flow at the concert at Trinity Church Wednesday 
evening when Raymond Wilson, of Syracuse University, a piano 
virtuoso of considerable note, gave a recital that was deeply ap- 
preciated by the large audience that had assembled. It was an ar- 
tistic display of technic, musical understanding and colorful and 
sympathetic rendition, and each number was cordially received. 
. + « It was a concert of high caliber and ranks high among the 
winter and spring musical events in Auburn. 

MacDowell’s beautiful sonata ‘“‘Eroica’” was played in a charming 
manner, so that the beauty of the work was brought in unstinted 
measure. . . . 

Mr. Wilson plays with an easy style and his touch is precise 
and true. His work last night was ingratiating throughout. The 
Chopin nocturne was an exquisite bit, as was Pugne’s ‘Serenade to 
the Moon.” Liadow's “Musical Snuff Box” was delightful whimsi- 
cality. There was artistry and charm in each number played. And 
at all times Mr. Wilson's technic was a thing at which to marvel.— 
Auburn Advertiser-Journal. 


Alma Simpson Gains New Admirers 


Alma Simpson scored another decided success on June 24, 
when she appeared as soloist with the Regina Choral Union. 
Judging from the critical comments that followed her 
appearance, Miss Simpson succeeded in winning many 
new admirers. Extracts from two reports are appended 
herewith: 

Miss Simpson’s beautiful lyric soprano voice won her audience 
from the first, though it did not grow demonstrative till her French, 
Spanish and Italian groups had ended, and she came to sing in 


English. For this part of the program, the house could not hear 
her often enough. She was prevailed upon to repeat the negro 
camp-meeting piece, “Ol’ Ark’s A’moverin’,”” and to add “Comin’ 


Through the Rye” and “An Old Fashioned House. 

The exhibition board presented Miss Simpson with a magnificent 
sheaf of flame-colored gladiola, which harmonized to a charm with 
her costume of black satin, with jet drapery, and train lined with 
flame-colored satin. A part of Miss Simpson's artistry is spent in 
making a stunning appearance.—Regina Morning Leader, June 25 

Alma Simpson completely captivated the audience which attended 
her recital at the Stadium last night. She has a beautiful lyric 
soprano voice over which she has the most marvelous control. 
Without the volume of a Tetrazzini or the vocal contortions of a 
Galli-Curci, she has, nevertheless, a quality of tone excelled by few 
of the world’s great prima donnas. It was a great night for the 
music lovers of Regina and the enthusiasm of the audience became 
more pronounced as this great artist appeared in cach succeeding 
group. - 

In her opening group, Miss Simpson sang a number of Italian 
arias and operatic numbers. It was probably in this group that the 
yure, clear quality of her tone was heard to best advantage. Jur 
ing her second group she sang an Argentine prairie folk song en 
titled “Cantar Eterno,”’ by Villoldo, which has been dedicated to 
herself. This song she specially selected for her program because 
of the similarity she has found between the Western Canadian 
prairies and those of the Argentine wheat belt. She gave expres- 
sion not in Tuscillian but in the native dialect 

It was in her third and last group, when singing in English, that 
Miss Simpson won fully the appreciation and enthusiasm of her 
audience.—Regina Evening Post, June 25. 

San Francisco Gives Steeb a Hearty Welcome 

Approximately 3,500 people attended the Sunday morning 
concert given on June 13 in the California Theater, San 
Francisco, when Olga Steeb appeared as soloist with Her 
man Heller's orchestra. Here are some of the examples 
of the manner in which the press registered Miss Steeb’s 
success on that occasion: 

Olga Steeb’s playing of Liszt's “Campanella” was the artistic 
high light of the Sunday morning concert at the California theater 
yesterday morning. . . . 

Her performance of the Liszt was a beautiful exhibition of tech 
nic and delicate fancy. The lacy runs, the trills, the tricky tracery 
of .the melody were exquisitely given. 

Miss Steeb was also heard with Heller’s orchestra in the first 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ C minor concerto, in which she showed 
power, brilliant technic and control of the dynamics of piano playing 

Her other numbers—she was the soloist of the concert—were 
Mozart’s “Pastorale Variee’’ and MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” the 
first of which was played partly by the Knabe-Ampico, and the 
second repeated by mechanical contrivance.—San Francisco News, 
June 14. 

Olga Steeb, in the role of soloist with Herman Heller’s orchestra, 
gave distinction to yesterday morning’s concert in the California 
Theater. It is two years or more since the young California pianist 
has played in San Francisco, and the reception accorded her by the 
crowded house should have assured her that her return is welcome 
indeed. 

For the ensemble number Miss Steeb chose the first movement of 
Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto, which she read with a masterly 
command of technic and a finely balanced adjustment of dynamics 
Her climaxes were splendidly sonorous without a trace of harsh 
blatancy, ber passage work was brilliant and impeccably accurate, 
and her tone in the cantabile sections had a liquid beauty. 

The concerto movement was followed by three solo compositions 
. . . In “La Campanella,” Miss Steeb displayed a marvelous syn 
thesis of delicacy and power, her performance being worthy of com 
parison with that of any of the famous masters of the keyboard 
Chronicle, San Francisco, June 14, 


Wide Sale Predicted for “My Memories” 

Ovide Musin, author of “My Memories,” a book of ad- 
ventures, of comical, tragical and artistic experiences during 
a career of fifty years which included two tours of the 
world, has received many letters from the general public 
and musicians commending him upon the excellence of his 
book. Appended is one which Mr. Musin received from 
Alfred F. Waldo, pastor of the Riverside Presbyterian 


Church: 

eA During Lent the pastor is supposed to be diligent in the 
cure of souls, but unable to break the grip of your charming book, 
debased sinner that I am, not a soul was cured or even visited during 
the whole afternoon, in which at one sitting I began, continued and 
concluded its reading. It is interesting, entertaining, informing and 
stimulating. I predict for it a wide sale and an honorable life. I 
wish I could know, fish and smoke with you. A man who can charm 
the world with his music, catch a trout out of hand by tickling its 
belly, and write a book, versatile, of mingled humor and wisdom, not 
to mention art, all of the finest type, has my ardent admiration. 


GEORGETTELA MOTTE 
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| | expression of man’s | § 
af | handiwork in Musical a 
: Art. : 
| STEINWAY—a name | § 
: that is cherished as a || & 
: Family Tradition— that ; 
: keeps afresh for the . 
: next generation the 4 
| || associations and fond | fj 
|| remembrances which ; 
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|| | cluster around the home 

: plano. 

: STEINWAY—supreme | i 
: achievement of patience, i 
# || skill and experience, | } 
: founded on inborn Ideals : 


of Artistry. 
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7 | Steinway & Sons 
E STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 West Sad ST. NEW YORK CITY. -Tel. Schuyler 8537 











sKERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 








$6: West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon 


= SWAYNE == 


for Public 
2404 Broadway San Francisco, Calif. 


Waller Ea Protetraia Ueivenin 
KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO (he tee a NP RANEGIN 
CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of | Kansas Lawrence Kansas 
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L. d AUBIGNE! 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville d’ Aubigne 25bise. rue de Brancas 
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GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TKACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 7os THE ARCADE CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


an YOST 


437 Fitth Ave. New York 























Care of MUSICAL COURIER . 


H. LEROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 


For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasco Theatre Studio, Washington, D. C. 




















Jean de Reszke . 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











Summer School 


MUSIC and SCHOOL 
TEACHERS — 


Whe Wish 
Pedagogy, Material, Results 
PERSONAL DIRECTION of 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


New York City, June | to July 27- 
Lake Sebago, Maine, August 


Address: Hotel St. James 
109 West 45th Street 
Phone: 3247 Bryant 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 33.) : 
Mr. Wright gave a miost finished performatice of the Liszt 
E flat concerto, 
Frnac Antiét RecifAts. 

The closing month of the artist season locally was 
crowded with many notables ahd the success that would 
naturally follow such artists. The Ladies’ Musical Club 
presented Galli-Curci in two recitals that resulted in sold- 
out houses in the Metropolitan, and Frank T. Hood enjoyed 
a similar result in presenting Ysaye and-Elman in a joint- 
recital and the ever popular John McCormick. 

Kink Towns To TEACH PRIVATELY, 

Kirk Towns, who cate to Seattle last September to 
teach voice in the Cornish School of Music, will teach 
privately in the city next season. Mr. Towns has secured 
a large following during his engagetnent with the school 
and desires to continue in the city for the coming season 
at least. He is planning to do considerable concert work 
the coming year and has several importatit engagements 
already booked. .His place in the Cornish School will be 
filled by a singer from the East, who will continue the 
work started by Sergei Klibansky during the summer 
season of the school. 

Puprics’ RecitAcs. 

Louise Vati Ogle presented a nutiber of her piano pupils 
in an interesting program of romatitic atid modern music 
in the recital hall of the Cortiish School of Music on the 
evenitig of June 12, Mrs. Van Ogle has long held an en- 
viable reputation in the West as a thorough teacher of 
piano playing, atid her students on this occasion main- 
tained this record. 

Ernest Fitzsimmons presetited fourteett of his students 
in a program of violin music at the Hotel Washington 


Annex on June 15, A large audietice was present to hear 
the adniirable playitig done by these young people. 
Notes. 


The final concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, att in- 
vitational affair, is an iniportanht closing event of the 
season and statids as a leading social as well as ttusical 
occasion. This year's prograti was of the usual interest 
and was enjoyed by a very large audience. 

Boyd Wells, who has beeti in Seattle this season as 
associate director of the Cornish School of Music, has 
gone to New York and will teach in his New York studio, 
1730 Broadway, until October. Mr. Wells will return to 
the Cornish School next season, where his schedule is al- 
ready entirely booked. During his stay in New York Mr. 
Wells will secure several new teachers for the ate 


OAKLAND TALENT DISCLOSED 
IN NUMEROUS PUPILS’ RECITALS 


Vocal Program by Students of Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
an Outstanding Event—Eva Garcia, Caroline Irons, 
Margaret Douglas and Edna Carolyn Hill 
Present Their Pupils in Annual Spring 
Events—Claremont Musicales Create 
Interest—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., June 19, 1920—One of the outstanding 
studio events of May was the song recital by pupils of 
Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto, and Carl Edwin An- 
derson, tenor, which took place at the pleasant home of 
these well known soloists and teachers on the evening of 
May 15. Those who took part included the following: Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson, in solos and duets; Elsa Sternberg, 
Anita Avila, Albert E. Norman, Frances Curnow, Mrs. 
L. R. Dupuich, Thomas Corder, Lillian Lundgren, Myrtle 
Glenn, Theo. Cooke, Marguerite Weaver and Mrs, A. D. L. 

Hamilton. 

On June 15 Mrs. Anderson invited a large number of 
friends to a vocal recital of her pupils at the Twentieth 
Century Clubhouse, Berkeley. The program on this occa- 
sion was presented by: Alice Noble, Myrtle Glenn, 
Beatrice Sherwood, Marguerite Weaver, Mrs. Edward 
Ringo Allen, Mrs. A. D. L. Hamilton, Mrs. Herschell 
Hagan, Mrs. Sydney Stoner, Mrs. John Bowersmith, Elsa 
Baulsir and Julia Phillips Page. Beatrice Sherwood was 
at the piano. 

The piano pupils of Eva Garcia gave a recital recently 
at Ebell Hall in which the following participated: Irtez 
Cushing, Charles Foley, Rita Randall, Schuyler Albert, Har- 
riet Lohse, Esther Wilson, Ethel Schell, Gladys Cuddy, 
Robert McDonald, Mildred Rourke, Edward Odell, Car- 
melita Dinneen, Lynn Bennett, Esther Sadowski, Margaret 
Joyce, Betsy Pembroke, Harry Cheatham, Evelyn Huddle- 
ston and Earl Throckmorton. Others who assisted in the 
program were Mrs. Harry Wales, Isabell Lynch, May 
Lynch and H. Arthur. Garcia. 

Caroline Irons presented ten of her piano pupils in re- 
cital at Ebell Hall on June 16. Those who took part in 
the program were: Edna Flynn, Veora Harbaugh, Alma 
Pope, Lena Minehart, Alberta Stegeman, Maybelle Morri- 
son, Helen Gardner, Evelyn Rossland, Dorothy Verra and 
Muriel Moorehead. 

June 12, a group of Margaret Douglas’ pupils appeared 
in a recital at the Berkeley Piano Club, when numbers 
were contributed by Loys Williams, Gordon Thomson, 
Ellsworth Drew, Barbara Button, Thomas Anderson, Mary 
Cottrell, Barbara and Jenness Saunders, Mildred Wood- 
ward, Claire Murman, Margaret Smith, Laura Thom- 
son, Willard Louis, Ruth McJunkin, Emily Reed, Leonette 
Louis, Emily Gould, Annie Kellog, Helen Allen, Betty 
Fessenden, Josephine Fuhrer, Kenwood Rohrer, Florence 
coum La Verne Driver, Lorraine Graham and Rosalee 
ewett. 

The following pupils of Edna Carolyn Hill were heard 
in a piano recital on June 16: J. Edwin Adair, Stanley 


GEORGETTE LAMOTTE 


Management: ORA L. FROST 
620 Orchestra Bldg. - - Chicago, Il. 
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L. Aschow, Howard E. Jones, Marguerite L. Davidson, 
Faith M. Johnson, Dorothy. G. Wilson, Dorothy Derrick, 
Edith C. Carlson, Georgianna Albert, Virginia N. Clark and 
Margaret G. Cochratie. 

CLAwEMONT MusicALes CreATE INTEREST. 


Much interest id being aroused among East Bay music 
a ag by the midsummer series of musicales which are 

ing held at Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Friday evenings, 
June 11, 18 and 25. The artists who appeared at the 
first concert were Marie Milliette, soprano; Eva Grun- 
ninger Atkinson, contralto; Robert H. Thomas, monolo- 
gist, and Benjamin J. Moore, accompanist. The musicales 
are under the management of Leath Hopkins, of San 
Francisco. 

Notes. 

In the absence of Paul Steindorff, who is away on a 
vacation, Dexter M. Wright, associate director, is leading 
the Oakland Municipal Band at the Sunday afternoon 
concerts in Lakeside Park. 

An operatic comedy, written and produced by Gordon 
McMahon, Alameda high school student, was given May 
14, as part of the annual “seniorpheum” of the senior 
class. It is called ‘“Marinello.” 

The Sierra Dramatic Club, of Berkeley, has decided to 
continue its work during the summer months, when a new 
series of the reading of modern dramatists will be given 
by members of the club. 

A patriotic service, largely musical, was held recently 
near Leona Heights, by the Y. M. C. A. The special 
music was in charge of the First Christian Church choir. 
Orley See played several violin numbers and Bill Stinger 
read one of his own patriotic poems. 

Sunday, June 13, marked the final appearance for the 
summer of the First Congregational Church choir, under 
the direction of Eugene Blanchard, In the evening Elgar’s 
beautiful setting of the “Twenty-ninth Psalm” was . the 
special choral feature. Trombone solos were given by 
Major W. Smith. 

The Temple choir of the First Presbyterian Church re- 
cently gavé Ad*’Re Gaul’s masterpiece, “The Hély City.” 
About sixty volce® participated in this rendition. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club closed #¥ year's 
work recently witha musicale under the direction @{ Paul 
Steindorff. Duritg the season the club has taken Sart in 
three oratorios giving substantial, aid in “Elijah,"““Stabat 
Mater” and “The Messiah.” It also took part in the 
communtiity Chrstmas pageant and has given three ‘musi- 
cales and an evening concert, thus doing an excellent part 
in furthering the musical cause of the bay cities; 
_Under the direction of Percy A. R. Dow, the McNeill 
Club of Sacramento, consisting of forty men’s voices, 
recently gave the Greek Theater Sunday afternedn con- 
cert. Andrea Jovovich, baritone, and Ruth Pepper, accom- 
panist, assisted the club. E. B. Wilkerson was. the soloist. 
Mr. Dow also directs the Cecilia Club of Oakland. 

Heading thé Orpheum bill this week is Henri Scott, 
late bass-barjtone of the Metropolitan Opera, Company. 
Mr. Scott’sitraining has been exclusively American and 
aa. a credit to it. ‘ 

e private pupils of Jess Thomson appeared re- 
cently at the ome Club Ps 4 violin and SPehestral 
recital, : mA. T. 


Three Daiber Artists to Appear at Stadium 


Margtlerite Sullivan Fontrese, Winifred Byrd and Car- 
men Pascova are among the artists engaged for an ap- 
pearance at the Stadium concerts this summer, all of whom 
are under the management of Jules Daiber. Miss Fon- 
trese, who sang at the Stadium on Friday evening, July 2, 
has been very successful this past season, especially in her 
music festival appearances. 
a successful transcontinental tour during 1919-20 and many 
engagements now are being booked for her next year. 
Miss Pascova, mezzo-soprano, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Association. She recently completed a 
concert tour and has planned a much needed vacation dur- 
ing the summer. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
so et ~ L_# Sincere now Le a before the public. Famous 
ice Placem 
i & mt ent an ‘one Development. Engage- 


SUMMER COURSE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


for Teachers, Artists and 
Students, June tsth to Au- 
gust ist. Write for details. 


1425 Broadway, New York 





LAURA H. GRAVES 2 


Address: 74 W. 94th S1t., New York. Te) 2989 River. 

J. 

wi EMAN 

F. Symphony Orchestra 
EEL PIER, ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


ST ; 
THIRD SEASON Feb.—Oct., 1920 
Available after Oct. 23rd 














Just Returned from a Successful Operatic 
Tour of 11 Months in Australia. 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera 


Association 
Member of the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Booking 
JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) Aecolian Hall, N. Y. 
Mason © Hamlin Piano , 














Miss Byrd, the pianist, made - 
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The success of “Buddies” in New York was so great 
that the Selwyns have organized five distinct companies 
which will leave New York some time in August to start 
on tour. The original company will play Chicago. The 


‘second company, which contains a number of the people 


who at various times have been in the first company, 
relieving those who needed rests, will go to Boston. There 
will be a company in the South, one on the Coast and 
another one playing a Middle West circuit. This show 
has been a surprise, both to its writers and producers, for 
it did not seem as if a show with so distinct a war flavor 
could have enjoyed the enormous success that this one has ; 
however, the music and the way it: was done made a great 
difference. 

“Smilin’ Through,” the Jane Cowl play, which was 
practically written around Arthur Penn’s delightful song 
of the same title goes on the road the middle of July, 
opening in Denver and then continuing to the Coast, with 
exactly the same cast that was in it during its successful 
New York City run. 

“Aphrodite” is expected to open the Chicago season, and 


its two incidental numbers, the “Aphrodite” song and the . 


“Alexandria” fox trot, continue on their triumphant way. 

“The Magic Melody,” Romberg’s first Venture in the 
producing game, has been entirely rewritten. It will go 
out again and probably will be brought back to New York 
for another fun. 

Will Anderson’s “Take It From Me,” which had.a run 
in New York the season before last, has been a tremendous 
hit on the road. Three companies will be out in it this 
season. The writers of “Take It From Me,” Will Ander- 
son and Will B, Johnston, have just completed a new 
musical comedy, “When My Ship Comes In,” which will 
be produced in the late summer by the Patch Production 
Company, opening somewhere out of town and coming 
into New York very shortly thereafter. 

“The Royal Vagabond” has duplicated its New York 
success on the road. It is being refitted, and will again 
be on tour this season. 

“High and Dry,” the Patch production of Manuel Klein’s 
posthumous opera was found to need some changes, so the 
book is now being rewritten. The same will be changed, 
and it will also be ready for production in the fall. 


PLAYs FOR SALESMEN. 

The Edison Company is holding a series of conventions 
for its big dealers and jobbers, giving one in New York, 
one in Chicago and one in San Francisco, bringing all the 
dealers from the surrounding territory to those head- 
quarters. It is giving a series of little plays for the 
dealers, definitely planned to present good selling argu- 
ments. Incidentally, there will be some real entertain- 
ment, and besides that, a tone test. In the tone test, 
Thomas Chalmers will be heard in his record of Vander- 
pool’s “The Want of You.” Mr. Chalmers is also going 
to sing at the special dinners to be given and on every 
occasion will use “Smilin’ Through,” since this has been 
one of his most popular records. 

CRITERION. 

In the Criterion program for the week of July 4, Mr. 
Riesenfeld made one important change. Erna Sibell, an 
interpretive dancer, took the place of Mme. Lubovska, who 
sails for Europe this week to open an engagement in 
London. Miss Sibell’s “Hebrew Characteristic Dance” de- 
lighted the audiences. Emanuel List, basso-profundo; Jean 
Booth, contralto, and the chorus again pleased the crowds 
with their rendition of Josiah Zuro’s “Through the Ages,” 
which has “Eli, Eli” for its feature. The orchestra, Victor 
Wagner conducting, played Dvorak’s “Humoresque” as 
an overture. 

- STRAND. 

There was genuine interest in every feature of the 
program at the Strand last week, from the overture, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” admirably played by the orchestra 
with Carl Edouarde conducting, to the closing organ solo, 
Grieg’s “Morning Mood,” rendered in a skillful manner 
by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson. A young 
violinist, Catherine Stang, displayed much ability in the 
Kreisler “Tambourin Chinois” and Gardner’s “From the 
Canebrake.” She was warmly applauded for her fine work. 
The vocal numbers were given by Kitty McLaughlin, who 
possesses a soprano voice of lovely quality. They were 
Woodman’s “A Birthday” and “Love’s in My Heart,” both 


of which were artistically interpreted. The feature picturé 
was “Yes or No,” with Norma Talmadge playing both of 
the principal réles. 

Tue Rrvou. 

At the Rivoli last week, Hugo Riesenfeld had arranged 
a musical program which held much of interest. The 
overture was Lucius Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody,” in 
which the orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
Littau, conducting, successfully brought the spirit of the 
South to their enthusiastic audiences. A charming com- 
bination of negro dances and folk songs, with a chorus, 
a banjo player and other material aids at realism, was the 
“Southern Idyl,” the whole thing being staged after a 
painting by Julian Ollendorff. Especially appealing to a 
New York audience was Tobani’s “Trip to Coney Island.” 
Its joyous strains, aided by excellently illustrative program 
notes, caused the audience to chuckle at the rememberance 
of similar trips. Florence Mullhalan, contralto, contributed 
very much to the program with her singing of Burleigh’s 
“Jean.” The organ number, which closed the program, 
was Rubinstein’s “Nuptial March,” played by Prof. Firmin 
Swinnen. The feature picture was Billie Burke in “Away 
Goes Prudence.” 

Tue RIAto. 


That ever delightful bit of orchestration, Mendelssohn's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” was the overture at the 
Rialto Theater, for the week beginning July 4, Hugo 
Riesenfeld’ and Lion Vanderheim conducting, and the 
audiences, despite the heat, apparently enjoyed it to the 
utmost. The orchestra had a second opportunity to show 
its worth later on in the program, when selections from 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” were recounted with 
much musical gusto. Martin Brefel, tenor, sang “La Donna 
e Mobile” from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” the audiences dis- 
playing the usual enjoyment in operatic numbers. Organist 
John Priest played for his solo, Nevin’s “Narcissus.” The 
feature picture was “The Ladder of Lies” with Ethel 
Clayton in the principal réle. 

Tue Stranp (Brooktyn). 
_M. L. Lake’s “The Evolution of Dixie” formed an 
interesting and appropriate overture to the program at the 
Strand Theater, Brooklyn, for the week beginning July 4. 
The Strand Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Alois Reiser, depicted the gradual evolution of this ever 
popular air, in a manner which called forth enthusiastic 
applause from the audiences throughout the week. Estelle 
Carey, soprano, sang “Sometime” and Arthur Cordero, 
baritone, pleased in “On the Road to Mandalay.” The 
organ solo was MacFarlane’s Scottish fantasy, played by 
Edward Napier.and John Hammond. 
May Jonnson,. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 











Claussen, Julia: 

San Francisco, Cal., August 26. 
Caruso, Enrico: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Diaz, Rafaelo: 

Pride’s Crossing, Mass., July 16. 
Karle, Theo: ‘ 

Tacoma, Wash., July 28. 
Langenhan, Christine: 

Chicago, Ill., July 23. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Polk, Rudolph: 

Magnolia, Mass., July 30. 
Schofield, Edgar: 

Plymouth, Mass., August 23. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Concord, N. H., September 5. 

Tacoma, Wash., August 4. 
Stoessel, Albert: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Zarad, Francesca: 

Ellensburg, Wasi:., July 9. 

Tacoma, Wash., July 21. 





Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
WEEK COMMENCING JULY 18th 




















RITERION “HUMORESQUE” 
Theatre, B’way EMANUEL LIST and Chorus 
ieee eth BIG WEEK 
IVOLI “THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE” 
wing A Cosmopolitan Production 
: RIVOLI ORCHESTRA. 
IALTO “THE FIGHTING CHANCE” 
Times Sq. Robert W. Chamber's Greatest Novel 
RIALTO ORCHESTRA. 











PARAMOUNT PICTURES. 











MARK 


TRAN 


B’way at 47th St. 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning July 18th 


“GO AND GET IT” First National 


Exhibitors Production 
Strand Orchestra, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 








CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 











“Buzzin’ Around” (second week), Casino Theater. 

“Century Promenade” (opening week), Century Thea 
ter Roof. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (fifteenth week), Selwyn Theater, 

“Cinderella on Broadway” (fourth week), Winter Gar- 


den, 

“Florodora” (fifteenth week), Century Theater. 

“Honey Girl” (eleventh week), Cohan and Harris The- 
ater. 

“Irene” (thirty-fifth week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lassie” (fifteenth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Night Boat” (twenty-fourth week), Liberty Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (sixth week), Globe Theater. 

“Silks and Satins” (opening week), George M. Cohan 
Theater. 

“The Girl in the Spot Light” (opening week), Knicker 
bocker Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (cighteenth week), New 
Amsterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (fourth week), New Amsterdam The 
ater. 


The Stadium Concerts 


The second week of the Stadium concerts showed a vast 
improvement in the playing of the orchestra. The many 
new elements in it have now become assimilated and the 
whole ‘ organization has gained in precision and unity 
under the expert leadership of Walter Henry Rothwell. 
Particularly noticeable is the improvement in the quality 
of the string tone. In forte passages it now has beauty as 
well as strength. The soloists during the week were as fol 
lows: Tuesday, Marcella Craft; Wednesday, Winifred 
Byrd; Thursday, Barbara Maurel; Friday, Giovanni Mar 
tinelli; Saturday, Greek Evans; Sunday, Marie Rappold. 
The attendance averages much as in previous years. On 
Friday evening a huge audience turned out to hear Mar 
tinelli, exceeded only by the audience of the season’s open 
ing night. 


GEORGETTE LA MOTTE 


PIANIST 


Management: ORA L. FROST 
Chicago, Til. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE—Three 


SECRETARY DESIRES POSITION— 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—A genuine Amati 


HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 


keyboards, 30 speaking stops, motor, case 
(gilt front pipes), $1,000. Address “W. 
R. F.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young 


ladies, who wish to study next winter in 
Paris, would find comfortable home 
there and chaperonage with musician and 
wife. Write at once for particulars. 
Address E. L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel 
Auge, Paris, France. 





WANTED: The 


Inters.ate Teachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, has urgent need of 
several well trained men for Voice posi- 
tions in Colleges at salaries of $2,000 to 

. Also for women Voice teachers, at 
fine salaries. For a Conservatory of 
Music, a man, fine Pianist, is needed, 
and women and men for Violin. Sep- 
tember openings. 


Young woman with six years’ stenographic 
experience desires to locate with vocal 


teacher in the country during the Summer. 


Requires only small salary. Would also 
consider private party to whom she could, 
in addition to secretarial work, give vocal 
instruction. Address communications to 
“C, G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


EDITOR of New York musical publica- 


tion and publicity expert will accept con- 
tract as special correspondent and _ busi- 
ness representative in New York or else- 
where. Address “M. P. E.,” care of 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





STUDIO WANTED—Vocal teacher de- 


sires to rent a studio in New York City 
(central location) two days of the week. 
Address “V. S. W.,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


I 


,ARGE 


violin (length 13-25/32”, width [top| 
7-13/16"). Guarantee and pedigree fur- 
nished. Address “H. O. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

PACIFIC COAST MUSIC 
SCHOOL wants head (man preferred) 
for Vocal Department. Must be teacher 
of established reputation and also recital 
artist. Address “B. W.,” care Musicat 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—in fine condition, Mason & 


Hamlin Grand Piano, style “BB.” Price 
new, $2,100. Can be bought at a bargain. 
Write at once, “D. N. G.,” care MusicaL 
Courter, 625 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 





WANTED—A slightly used concert grand 


piano. Address Arthur Fickenscher, 150 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


wanted for Pennsylvania college. Salary 
$1,400 for term of nine months. Ad- 
dress immediate communications to “P. 
N.,” care Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 








WANTED 
A first class pianist as as- 
sistant in our Conservatory. 
Single man preferred. Please 
indicate in first letter salary 
expected, including home. 
Address: Kidd-Key Conserva- 


tory, Sherman, Texas. 
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“REPLIES TO INQU 


[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such comr ications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 





AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
“Will you please tell me the nationality of the following com- 


posers (I am in pursuit of a number of American composers): 


Charles Gilbert Spross, Alex. MacFadyen, _ West, 
King Hall, F. Mohring, Linn Seiler, Arnold, Henry Houselay, 
W. J. Westbrook, Clough Leighter, J. A. Parke, Michael Wat- 
son, Grace W. Conant, enegnese Emerson, J. C. Macy, Adam 


Geibel, Thurlow Lieurance, Carlos Troyer.” 


American; ine A. West, English; ring 


Charles Gilbert Spross, 
Hall, English; F Mohring, German; Linn Seiler, American; W. 
Westbrook, English; Clough Leighter, American; Michael Watson, 
English; Adam Geibel, German The names of those not men- 


tioned in this answer are not to be found in any of the musical 
dictionaries or directories. There are so many Arnolds that with- 
out a first name it is impossible to tell which one you wish to know 
about. They are all foreigners, mostly German 
In the Musica. Courrer of August 14, 1919, page 8, you will 
find a list of American Women Composers, which will give you an 
idea of the large number of them The list of the men composers 
is much larger 
Prices THen AND Now. 


“At our club we often have informal discussions about 
things connected with music, that are really not of great im- 
portance Recently the subject of prices came up; that is, 


as high prices were paid for opera tickets in the early 
days of opera, or if the great singers obtained as high fees 
then as at the present time. Could you give me any informa- 
tion upon this subject?” 
As a rule th 
formerly were not 
ceptions to that rule 


whether 


prices of opera tickets and the fees to singers 
as high as at the present time, there were ex- 
It is not always that the history of musicians 
contains the item of fees, but occasionally that information is 
given. For example, Angelica Catalani who was born in 1779, 
made her debut at Venice when only sixteen years of age, that is 
in 1795 Her success was instantaneous and engagements fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In 1804 she peared at Madrid in a 
series of concerts under the patronage of ‘the Queen, and the rush 
for seats was such that for the best seats she obtained “gold equal 
in value of $105." For three concerts in Paris she realized over 
$14,000 

Caterina Gabrielli, born in 1730, “quitted Vienna in 1765 laden 
with wealth,” so it can be imagined that she received large fees. 

Of the great Mario it is told that when a lady asked him to sing 
et one of her evening receptions and asked if $300 would be suf- 
ficient remuneration, he sent word that he was sorry but he was 
engaged, remarking to a friend that it was not “worth while 
putting on a dress coat for the sake of $300,” 

Malibran received about $300 a night in London and Paris, while 
her fee for singing in concerts was $125. This was soon increased 
to over $700 a night. For twenty-four appearances in London dur- 
ing May and June, 1835, she received nearly $14,000; “sums the 
like of which had not been heard of before in such cases” also 
being paid to her at the provincial festivals in England. 

It was in 1850 that Jenny Lind came to America, under contract 


for one hundred and fifty concerts for which she was to receive 
$1,000 a night he fee was afterwards made higher by her hav- 
the receipts Patti, too, was a stickler for high 


ing a share in 
fees, paid in advance. She is said to have received as much as 
$5,000 on oceasion, but probably Caruso’s recent Cuban contract, 
which called for $10,000 each for twelve performances of opera in 
six weeks’ time, is the highest fee ever pil singer. 

From the above you will see what some of the “great’’ singers 
received for their work and by comparison with present prices can 
judge | for yourself between the present prices and those of “other 
days.” 

“Autp LanG Syne.” 
“Can you tell me who the author of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ was? 

The words, I believe, are by Robert Burns but I do not know 

about the music.” 


No, the words are not by Robert Burns, but there is no doubt 
that he “polished” them up to their present condition, He wrote 
to his pubticher that he took the air down “from an old man’s 
singing, enough to recommend any air.” The words are attributed 
to Sir Robert Ayton, (1570-1638). The melody to which “Auld 
Lang Syne” is now sung was composed by William Shield who was 


born in Durham 1748, died in 1829. He wrote the music of thirty- 
five operas, spores, dramas and pantomimes, as well as new airs 


for many old songs. The air was first published in the opera, 
“Rosina,” composed by Shields, brought out in 1782. 
CLASSICAL AND PopuLar. 
“Kindly inform we whether one who has taken up classi- 
cal music for about two years needs to take a special course 


et a position as 


What 


in popular music as the person would like to 
a popular music ,player in some music establishment. 
are the requirements of a popular music player?” 

ou doubtless read music quickly 


As a classical music player, 
and have a good technic. This should fit you for playing any kind 
of music. Popular music must go with a “swing;" most of it has 


the swing in it. The requirements would seem to be that you read 
easily and quickly and have a strong sense of the rhythm of the 
compositions you are called upon to play. 
A TyporHone. 
“Is there such an instrument as the typophone? I heard 
it spoken of and thought it a joke, but was told there is really 
such an instrument. Can you tell me anything about it?” 


According to the musical dictionary, a typophone is a ‘“‘key- 
board instrument, the tones of which are produced by steel wands 
and a hammer similar to that of the piano, Compass four octaves 
(chromatic). Tone sweet and sustained, resembling that of the 
harmonic flute.”” It must be much similar to the celesta. 

GuILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 
“Will you be kind enough to inform me when the examina- 
tions for the prizes at the Guilmant Organ School take place? 

Will it be at some time during the summer or early in the 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Among the melodious and better grade of popular 
songs appearing these days none will be found more 
attractive to the singer or public than the new song 
by W. FRANKE HARLING entitled “IRISH 
ROSE O’ MY HEART,” the text by Ben Lewin. 
It has the lilt, the appeal and the charm that is 
found only in the real successful song. 
“IRISH ROSE O' MY HEART," by W. Franke Harling . 

Published in Two Keys 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
Eastern A-ency, heentend Plemmer, bed West 45th Street, new hensadl 














60 cts. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


autumn? I understand there are prizes to be awarded for the 

coming year. Thank you in advance.” 

Yes, there are prizes to be given at the Guilmant Organ Schesl 
this year, the prizes that were founded by Mr. and rs. 
Berolzheimer, or rather the Free Scholarships which they PE Sm 
The school opens its twenty-second year on October 12, and the 
examinations for the scholarships are to take place October 8 at 
ten o'clock in the morning. Application must be made before 
October 5 to the secretary of the school, 17 East Eleventh street, 
when the list will be closed. 

In connection with the organ school it is interesting to notic> 
that there is a department for “Organ construction and tuning.” 
Pupils are taken to different p Hill a 4 instructed in tuning and re- 
pairin Visits are "7 to the Odell Organ Factory, where the 
art o "organ buildi 1 d in detail by Lewis C. Odell, 
B. A., who also gives a "ooure of lectures on this subject. 


DiapuraGM BREATHING. 


“I should like to know if you think it is right to breathe 
from the diaphragm when singing?” 
The writer was once present when this same pation was asked 





of a well known opera singer. Indignantly she said, “What! 
prenies from the diaphragm! When you sing, breathe from your 
nees 


ACCOMPANIED Soncs. 


“Can you tell me if there was any special time when ac- 
companiments began to be written for vocal music? There 
seem to dates for nearly everything in music so I thought 
perhaps you could tell me something about this.” 

It is said that accompanied vocal music dates from the end of 
of the Sixteenth Century, owing its beginning to the Academy at 
Florence, Italy. Its first success was due to Giacomo Carrissimi 
(1604-74), during whose lifetime it attained conside erable _ per- 
fection both in his own compositions and those of others, in Italy, 
France and England. Subse uently it reached Germany. 

The repertory for vocal soloists is absolutely inexhaustible, prac- 
tically every composer having, at some time or other, written a 
song, while many have written hundreds. Sopranos and tenors 
would seem to have the largest choice in the vocal “catalogue,” 
more songs having been written for those voices than for the lower. 
For some reason singing contralto, or ‘‘second,” has usually been 
considered much easier than the soprano or “first” part, yet many 
contraltos try to be sopranos. 

It is said that at the present time the works selected by instru- 
mentalists, as well as by vocal amateurs, are much less ambitious 
than formerly, certainly a step in the right direction. In many 
of the old music books there were “bravura” songs that would tax 
the ability of the modern soloist. 

Not all singers pay attention to the words of the song, they sing 
the music and let the words take care of themselves. 

In selecting a song, the choice of a key is of the greatest im- 
portance; that it should be the one best adapted to the singer's 
voice. Adelina Patti understood this thoroughly and never sang 
a song or aria in a key that placed her voice too high. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 




















WINTHROP ROGERS, LTD., LONDON, 
NEW YORK 


Six Miniatures for Piano, by Charles Vincent 
Included in this little booklet of ei ht ages are: “Prelude,” “A 
Little Fugue,” “Sweet Remembrance,’ inuet,” “An Old Monas- 
tery” and “Pitter-Patter,” all about grade two, written for both 
clefs, the pedalling marked, and following Schumann’s idea of print- 
ing directions as to tempo, etc., in the native idiom, of course in 
English. The first piece is in eighth notes, with neat climax; the 
second, a fugue in two voices, dignified; three, a sweet tune in C 
major; four, has the real minuet character, not because it is named 
inuet,”” but because the flavor is there; five sounds like some 
monks at vesper- service, with a final “A-men.” The last, ‘‘Pitter- 
Patter,” is in rapid time, staccato, the right hand following the left. 


“On Merivale Green,” for Piano, by Anthony Bernard 


A greenish-gray cover, with the personages mentioned below pic- 
tured in a miniature black sketch, calls attention to the music 
within—"Shepherdess,”” “The Little Black Lamb,” “The Dancing 
Fiddler.” ng . delicate music, almost continuously in eighth 
notes, is + epherdess,”” sounding like a omg sheep-tender 
playing his oboe; were Black Lamb” is a quiet, sad little piece in 
A minor, and mh Dancing Fiddler” is a merry lay, principally in 
the treble clef. Evidently the shepherdess was wandering Seen 
the fields with the lamb when the fiddler came along and mvet 6 
merrily that both ran off with him. These fiddlers! . temem 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, and the fate of the 10,000 ‘dfn: = 
followed him into the big cave. . .? 


Twelve Negro Melodies, Transcribed for the Piano, by 


Ss. yang col 

Tw ach cont six negro ay athered from 
South — Africa, the West Indies, an = seven from America, make 
up the attractive collection, by the Englishman, Coleri e-Taylor, 
who was himself a negro. The first volume has in its thirty ages 
the following “At a awn of the Da % “Warriors’ Song,” “Deep 
River,” “Don’t Be Weary, Traveller,’ “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child” and “They Will Not Lend Me a Child.” “At the 
Dawn” has the original African text printed at the top, and consists 
of heavy minor music, in octaves. ‘Warriors’ Song” has the sub- 
caption, “Heard on negro piano in country of the Ba-Ronga, played 
by the natives.” The subject has dignity, sounds important, is sim- 
ple, strong and noble, with little of the savage in it. It is developed 
in big chords. yy very softly. “Deep River” is doubtless the 
best known of all in the collection, since Harry Burleigh transcribed 
and sang it; the Coleridge-Taylor setting is at once noble and ex- 
pressive, covering , quite a variety of piano-technic, ending softly. 
“Don't be Weary” is another American negro song, but unfamiliar 
to most of us. “Sometimes I Feel’ has a semi-Spanish lilt to it, in 
minor, and the last one about borrowing a child is marked “andante 
lamentoso;” it is of course in minor also. 

Volume two begins with ‘“‘Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveller” 
(with what, prey: nowadays?) and sounds songful. “The Bam- 
boula” is an African dance of vital rhythm, played very fast, and is 
from the collection of Krehbiel. It hails from the West Indies, is 
in 2-4 time, and has banjo-touches in it. “The Angels Changed My 
Name” is based on these words—‘I went to the hillside, I went to 
pray, I know the angels done ayy my name, Done changed my 
name for the coming day; ik God the angels done ones = 
name.”” Variations on the imo, with “spread chords” 
the piece. “My Lord Delivered Daniel” is from the old “Jubilee 
and Plantation ft and consists of the melody constantly re- 
iterated. It is fit for a concert number because of its virtuoso-like 
character and pianistic setting. ‘Wade in the Water” is another 
“Jubilee Song” familiar to that great branch of the Christian church, 
the modern ptists. “Song of Conquest” is South African, a fast 
song of much rhythm. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
“The Pilgrims of 1620,” Cantata for Mixed Voices, by 


E. S. Hosmer 

The sogreetiiog tel-sonsenes of the landing of the Pilgrims 
Coren a 620) will doubtless be duly celebra for whatever 
one may think of that st laced folk, they had 5) ES gee ows courage 
in facing an unknown shore, and ““ blish has 
come these more or less free United States. M. Josephine Moroney 
has written the text of this cantata of thirty-two pages, which needs 
a mixed chorus and one baritone solo-voice for its performance, tak- 
ing about half an hour. The author has entered into the spirit of 
those days, and presented a true version of the voyage of the May- 
As Theodore Roosevelt said: “The coming of the Pilgrims 

sha the destinies of this continent, and there- 





8 
three centuries ago 


fore profoundly one aoe the destiny of the world.” The aatete 
takes one thr their heme-sres across the sea in that stormy 
yovase, «. yee ys ann was sought dbut not found) at 
fandit cet tthe dap when The Compact: the birth 
outh ng o Compact, the 
landing a ‘Plymouth 7 ae. all ys ee in the music. In vari- 





of America's 


ous parts of the cantata the "old hymn-tune “York” is used; it was 


July 15, 1920 


one of the few tunes known to the Pilgrims, and the words were 
well adapted to express the emotion of the self-exiled band. The 
text is full of eaeesiotien, and the music well wed to the words. A 
short religious theme (“York’’) is the foundation of the rrelude, 
followed by a chorus, ot Catt to Leyden.” “The Pastor” sings 
farewell to his dear people, they take up the theme in musical imita- 
tion; there follows a chorus in unison, then a rhythmic chorus, “the 
favoring wind is blowing fresh from Heaven,” Then comes refer- 
ence (by the women’s voices) to another ship, the Mayflower; it is 
sighted, and both it and the Speedwell start for America’s shores. 
Too frail is the latter ship, however, and it turns back. There fol- 
lows a “storm- chorus, ” quite dramatic in character. A charming 
trio for women’s voices comes next, the waters grow calm, a tiny 
speck arpentts and all uplift their voices in thankful song, to the 
tune of “York.’”’ The women sing it alone, with organ-counterpoint; 
the men follow on similar lines, and finally all chant it together in 
unison, with qentenpunte, bass on the organ. Alas! the shore is far 
too stern to be the land of promise, so they turn from the sand- 
dunes of Provincetown, having, however, first gathered in the May- 
flower’s cabin, and signed the famous Compact. 

a onward swept the vessel 

To Plymouth by the sea, 
Where all men should be equal 
And all men should be free.” 

A rousing chorus comes next, “Exiles they were, winter was near, 
yet Faith still kept them unafraid.” This works up splendidly, the 
first sopranos singing an optional high A, and final high G, to the 
words “All hail, all hail, all hail the Pilgrim Faith!” 

It is all fine, singable music, all of it perfectly practical, not diffi- 
cult, and is highly recommended to all organizations having some 
thirty or more voices, a solo baritone, and women who can sin 
three-part harmony. ‘It is dedicated “To My Wife,” who may well 

proud of the consummate skill shown in this sincere work. Or- 
chestra parts may be rented from the Oliver Ditson Company. F 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON 
“The Rivals,” Song, by Deems Taylor 
This four-page song, of buoyant humor, is from “Songs from the 
Clay” by James Stephens, and shows Taylor, now to reckoned 
with, not as a rising American composer, but as one who has risen, 
for his music is heard frequently nowadays. The song tells of the 
bird singing on a tree, but “I didn’t listen, for he wasn’t singing to 
me.” It goes on to say that: 
“T didn’t listen to him, 
For he didn’t sing to me 
That the dew was on the lawn, and 
The wind was on the lea; 
I was singing at the time, 
Just as prettily as he. 
So I didn’t listen to him 
As he sang upon a tree.” 
The song moves fast, the accompaniment illustrating the thought of ‘ 
the text, lightly, brightly, and will create mirth when rightly sung. 
For high and medium voice. 


“The Messenger,” Song, by Deems Taylor 
This, too, is a humorous song from the same poetical collection, 
and is marked “‘lightly, rather fast.’ It tells of the fanciful bee, who 
comes ten fields away; twenty, perhaps, have heard its hum. If 
from the North, it has passed mother’s roof, if from the South it has 
seen a cottage beside the wood. If it goes back that way, here is a 
message to the house among the trees; 
“I will wait here at the rock 
Beside the stream this very night, 
At eight o'clock. 
And ask your queen when you get home, 
To send my queen the present of 
A honey-comb.” 
The tap, tap, tap of the accompaniment, staccato, continuing 
throughout almost the entire song, suggests the rsistent bee and 
its hum. The music is singable, if not easy, the accompaniment 
laying a most important part in the effect of the song. It ends 
Poudly. very fast, and is for high and medium voice. 


“A Woman’s Love,” Song, by Mischa Elman 
The Russian violinist, a genius of the first order, son and grand- 
son of violinists, found a poem by Harry Loeb, known as the New 
Orleans representative of the MusicaL Courier, in which the poet 
mourns his lost beloved, for whom he weeps hourly. It closes 
“But when I see my fount of sorrow 
Yields no more tears to dim my eye, 
O when I can no net weep thee, 
Then would I die 
It is a song of wild passion, eco in minor, with syncopated ac- 
companiment in chords, and is for high or low voice. 


“A Birthday,” Song, by Isidore Luckstone 

D. G. Rossetti wrote the poem of this song, which has been fre- 
quently set to music, Huntingdon Woodman’s and Cowen’s being 
best known. It begins 

“My heart is like a singing bird, 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot.” 

unlike the Woodman song, however, with large inde- 
pendence of keys, more freedom of modulation, and with a pretty 
cadenza toward the end. It is not an easy song, but will repay 
work. Dedicated to Galli-Curci; for high and medium voice. 


“Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” Negro Spirit- 
ual, for Voice and Piano, by Clarence Cameron 
White 


This is one of the best known of all the pathetic negro songs so 
popular since Harry Burleigh began transcribing and publishing 
them, It is set in a practical fashion, two measures of 
prelude being followed by the song, in G major, with chord ac- 
companiment. The last stanza has accompaniment in eighth notes, 
with “spread” chords at the begining of each measure. It ends 
softly, and the range is an octave from D below the treble clef to 
D, fourth line. Also to be had for violin and piano. 


It is utterl 


Durham, N. C., to Present Artist Series 


Durham, N. C., July 2, 1920.—A series of concerts of 
more than ordinary interest is announced for next season, 
Five artists of prominence have been engaged and local 
musical enthusiasts are already compiling subscription lists 
that will carry the undertaking through with success. The 
artists who will appear here are Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Olive Kline, soprano; Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, harpist, and Lambert Murphy, tenor. 

R. P. 


Minneapolis Secures John Henry Lyons 

John Henry Lyons, whose work as director of the boy 
choir and boy orchestra of Tacoma, Wash., has brought 
him prominently before the public, is spending two months 
at Minneapolis, Minn., where he is filling the position of 
community song leader at the Army and Navy Club. 
Minneapolis is fortunate in being able to secure his serv- 
ices, for his worth in this regard was ably demonstrated 
during the war, when he was an army song leader, sta- 
tioned at Camp Lewis, Wash. 


GEORGETTE LA MOTTE 


PIANIST 


Management: ORAL. FROST 
620 Orchestra Bidg. Chicago, Il 
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